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LADY ROSLYN’S MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE woman, who had been sleeping soundly before 
the fire, reused up when called upon to make tea for 
Alix Erle, and she stared at one face, then at another, 
of those which were Ty vans about her, in a sort of 
stupor, half-timid, half-dogged. 

“ What lady ?” she asked, in a sulky tone. 

“ Why, don’t you see the lady,” responded her hus- 

band, pointing to Alix; “get up, rouse yourself; 
she is nearly famished, Iam afraid.” 
_ The man who spoke, the landlord of the miserable 
inn, the husband of the untidy woman, and father of 
the slumbering children, was also the person who 
had expressed pity for Alix, and her only earthly 
hope of escape from the fate which menaced her 
seemed to centre in this rough-loo creature. 
The second ruffian had a cruel mouth, heavy jaw, 
blood-shot eyes, narrow brow ; his hair, jet black and 
coarse, seemed to stand upright, to bristle, as it were, 
with the foree of inward ferocity, which filled his 
whole being. As he sat down very moodily upon a 
low settle before the fire, resting his elbows on his 
knees, his ragged shirt sleeves thrown back, his bare, 
muscular, dirt-stained arms exposed, Alix shuddered, 
and likened him in her own mind to some savage 
butcher of humanity. Such terrible-looking beings 
must have stalked about the Paris streets some 
eighty years ago, when innocent men, women, and 
children were slain by dozens, and tens of dozens, 
at the time of horrors during the first revolution. 

Alix was a prisoner in a dingy house, on a wild 
moor, in the county of Surrey ; she was surrounded 
by foes, who thirsted for her life. 

While the squalid woman sulkily blew up the fire, 
while the infamous, though great and powerful per- 
Secutor of her youth pesod the dirty floor in a 
Species of wild unrest, while the flickering flames 
threw fantastic shadows on the walls, and the whole 
room looked to the excited fancy of the young = 
like some ogre’s den, she had still more dread of that 








[SIR HORACE OFF THE SCENT. ] 


ferocious-looking man, with bare arms and porcu- 
pine bristly hair, than she had of anything or any- 
body else. 

“He will kill me, he is the paid and remorseless 
assassin, the pitiless tool of Sir Horace Hawkwade,” 
and the heart of Alix failed her for very fear. “I 
believes nothing of the scheme for shipping me 
off to Australia,” whispered the girl to herself. “ My 
cruel persecutor would surely dread that I should 
return and accuse him ; he sees that I recognize his 
eyes, he knows that I heard him called by his own 
name, he fears that I should accuse him of his past 
crimes. He has made up his mind to put me to si- 
lence in the grave.” 

While Alix thought thus, fear, fatigue, and 
hunger, overcame her; she felt giddy, and ill, the 
room seemed to spin round, and she would have 
fallen forward on her face, had not the landlord of 
the “Raven,” which was the name of the inn, caught 
her tenderly in his arms. He then carried the mise- 
rable young creature, and laid her upon a wretched 
broken sofa, covered with some dirty white dimity, 
which was standing in a sort of recess formed by 
the receding walls of the room. 

“She'll come to in a minute,” said the rough man 
kindly, and he added, “ you have some brandy in 
a pocket flask, Sir Horace.” 

“ Villain!” retorted the baronet, in a tremendous 
voice of fury, “how dare you mention my name? 
I have threatened to shoot you, if you so trans- 
gressed again? Is not a hundred pounds a fair 
sum for prudence, secrecy, and dispatch.” The last 
word he absolutely hissed in his diabolical fury. “The 
girl needs no violence, for a few days’ scant fare, 
and intense fatigue, a week on board the Dancing 
Dora while she coasts about before starting, a week 
under such regimen as I have prescribed, and there 
will be no need of dangerous violence. Brandy! I 
shall not allow her either to eat or drink. You forget, 
ruffian, that I am her guardian, and that she owes me 
obedience. She shall not taste food to-night ; leave 
her where she is, to ‘come to,’,as you callit. Go 
and drink some tea, if you wat any yourself, and 
bring me hot water to mix with my brandy. I have, 


as you say, a pocket-flask, and you are welcome to 
reer of its contents, but not that girl, my niece. 
forbid you to offer her food, or drink of any sort.” 

“ At least, permit me to give her some cold water,” 
pleaded the man, who was not altogether a ruffian 
at heart, however much his outward seeming might 
condemn him. “There, the poor young thing is 
opening her eyes, sir; you would not refuse that 
simple comfort to a dying dog.” 

The baronet growled out some angry response, but 
since it was inarticulate, the man ventured to fill a 
clean teacup with cold water from acan, which stood 
in a corner of the room. 

The man took the water to Alix, and held it 
to her white, tremulous lips; she had now partially 
regained her senses, she gaged fearfully around her, 
and gasped out, as well as she was able, “ Where, 
where, am I ?” 

“ Drink some water,” responded the man, pitifully, 
“and you will then be better; do not fear,” he 
added, in a whisper, “ I will protect you.” 

Thus encouraged, Alix swallowed the cold water 
with avidity, and then sank backwards upon the 
wretched sofa. 

Meanwhile the silent, sulky woman had cleared 
the table, washed up the cups, and laid them again 
with some regard to order, in preparation for tea. 
She had also toasted some ham, and some bread—for 
the baronet had paid her husband money on the pre- 
vious night, thus she had been enabled to supply 
their scantily-stocked larder. 

“ Tea is ready,” announced the woman, in a harsh, 
rasping voice. 

Whereupon the disguised baronet, who was hungry, 
condescended to sit down at the deal-table, in com- 
pany with the ruffian with bristling hair, and the 
two began to eat very heartily. Sir Horace mixed 
some brandy punch for himself, and for the two men ; 
for the already besotted woman, it was asort of coarse 
carouse on a small scale. 

Alix felt almost too faint for some time to expe- 
rience the natural longing for food. She sank into 
an uneasy and fitful slumber ; the noise made by the 
plates and knives of the people who were at supper, 
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and the subdmed, sound of; the voices, roused her 
again, and again, from her sick and feverish dreams. 

At length Sir Horace told the landlady of the 
“Raven” that she must take the young person who 
was slumbering, to the best chamber which the house 
afforded, : 

“ And-you must lock the door,” continued. the. dis- 
guised baronet ; “ and bring the key to me. I suppose 
my ward is not strong enough to walk upstairs ” 

When Alix, starting up from some unhappy dream, 
saw herself surrounded by the frightful-looking 
people, who had entrapped her to her destruction, 
the wretch with bristling hair, the sullen woman, 
the disguised guardian, with his dreadful eyes, the 
rough-looking gaunt man who had striven to protect 
her, her heart failed her, and she uttered a piercing 
and hysterical scream. 

“Tie my handkerchief round her mouth,” bursty 
forth the baronet with a terrific oath, which seemed} 
by the sheer force of its wickedness to shadeythe, 
house. “ We know not who may be passingy agresa 
the common, late as the hour is—bind hex month, 
tell you, or I will do it.” 

The ruffianly baronet stepped forward to put, his 
threat into execution, when Alix held up her slight 
hand, a frail barrier against his brutality. 

“T will not scream again,” she gasped, faintly ; ‘it 
was but the sudden fear of waking in a strange 
place. If you bind me I'shall die.” 


“ Then remember,” said. the baronet, “that while | 
listening- at, your }\ 
in that frightful!) 


you are in your room, I shall be 
door, and if you once scream 
fashion, I will come in, and bind your mouth,” 


“Give me a little water,” pleaded Alix, “I, om 


burning with thirst.” : 
“ Not one drop,” said the baronet, savagely, “I 
know what is good for you. You must, obey, me 


as my niece, and I strictly forbid your tasting 


another drop to-night.” 


Alix moaned feebly, and resigned hergelf; to, lem 
} 


fate as best she might. 


The poor child did not perecive thatthe landlord) 
of the “Raven” clenched, liis hand, and sliooljit}) 


threateningly behind the head of the monster in 
human form. 

“Come, stir yourself,” said the infamous baronet. 
“You must walk upstairs.” 

Alix tottered to her feet; the landlord of the 

“Raven” put forth his gaunt armin a ragged sleeve, 
for her to lean upon, She at once clung to.it, for she 
felt that the man, rough, dishonest criminal, as he 
was, was moved by some, strong throes of, human 
ity. 
; Sir Horace took the light, and:led*the way up the 
dark, wide staircase, which led out of the passage, 
then followed Alix leaning on the arm of her ragged 
friend ; the sullen landlady brought up the rear, 
carrying another light, which she held downwards 
in a listless fashion. 

There was a winding passage at the top of the 
stairs: a few doors opened from it. These doors 
stood ajar, and Alix caught glimpses of bare, miser- 
able rooms, unfurnished and squalid, Presently Sir 
Horace pushed open the door of a room and entered 
it. 

Alix was constrained to follow. The baronet held 
the light he carried high in the air, so as to scan the 
room and its contents most thoroughly. There wasa 
large bedstead, hung round with ragged white cur- 
tains, which were now rather yellow than. white, 
with age and dirt. There was an old press of stained 
wood, a rush-bottomed chair, upon which stood a 
basin and a jug, with a broken spout. 

“Now, then,” said Sir Horace, addressing the 
landlady of the “ Raven,” “ you must undress her, 
while we keep watch outside; after that come to 
me. I will see that she is safe for the night, and 
then you must leave her alone, lock the door, and 
give me the key. She is my niece, and I must look 
after her safety.” 

All this was immediately put into action, The 
woman assisted the half-fainting Alix to undress, 
and helped her into the bed, which was hard, though 
the sheets seemed clean, aud aired, as though a 
guest had been expected. f 

Then Sir Horace came into the room, and stood 
for a moment by the side of her he claimed as. his 
ward. 

“She looks comfortable enough,” growled the 
baronet. ‘“ Now, niece, sleep well, fear nothing, to- 
morrow you will be quite strong and well.” 

Sir Horace and the others now left the room. Sir 
Horace locked the door, and put the key into his 
poeket. There was such a sinister look in the evil 
eyes of the baronet as he did this, that the landlord 
of the “ Raven” involuntarily shuddered. 

“ He intends to murder her to-night,” said the 
man to himself. “I, will prevent him, if I only know 
how, but he is much stronger, much more cunning, 
much more pitiless.than I am, He will circumvent 


is half-esleep from too much brandy. I have 
nobody to help me, whereas the sinner, the ri 
sinner, has a ready tool in Tim Podman, who is 
waiting below.. Tim has no more pity than a hungry 
tiger.”’ 

“You have no proper accommodation for me in the 


way. of sleeping chambers,” said Sir Horace, ad- |. 


dressing the landlord, “therefore I shall wrap my- 
self in my cloak, and lie on that sofa in the kitchen; 
You and your wife must go to your own room, 
with your brats, for I don’t like the crying of babies. 
Tim is like a dog, and will stretch himself on the 
floor, and sleep like a top.” 

The landlord of the tavern appeared to agree to 
the proposal of Sir Horace. His wife carried the 
children upstairs, and he followed, but no sooner were 
they all asleep, than the man crept as noiselessly as a 

‘wards te, haeopen door of te, Klin wlan the 
wards the. oor 0! 3 
baronet prefessed.to be willing to,slpepom,themigerr 

lable sofa. ; 


‘ama tho, ligbt of the fie, wish, aul Lave Mis 


ide offered up prayers to, heayen, 
sight his heart failed him, for-he felt iia.own 


as he looked, she leaned: f 
him confi Ss 





you, ify she,should: wake or scream? 
Props rial ws press the pillcre cipane ae anes 
face ; ity be the work of two minutes, if; 
obey my directions. Take.some more 
promise not to grow chickenshearted ?” 

Tim replied; by. a seewl of ferocity : 

“ Pay me well, and’ I'd do,itfanby. times,” saidithe 
ruffian. ‘ 

Then the listener gave upall for lost. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Tue landlord of the “Raven” stood for a moment 
like one petrified, when he heard and realized the 
words of the infamous baronet. His heart beat high 
against his side, his breath came thick and short 
from his panting chest; fear, horror, and a deadly 
sense of a coward’s guilt, came over the man’s whole 
being, and he stoo ape in his misery, feeling 
powerless to prevent the committal] of a frightful 
crime, yet sin-stained in being a-witness impotent and 
silent to a deed @o dreadful. : 

“Tf I rush out and confront these murderers,” ar- 
gued the man, addressing his upbraiding conscience, 
“they will hew me down as remorselessly as if I 
were a faithful mastiff, ready to defend my master’s 
children. Yes, they would knock all sense out of 
my head, trample my body into the dust, dig a hole, 
and throw.me into it; then they would cover 
me over, tread in the earth, and depart before my 
wretched wife awoke. And yet it is surely better to 
die so, than to live on, carrying with me the burden 
of a secret terrible as this. Yes, let me die in de- 
fending that helpless girl, if it must be so,” 

Then suddenly another thought seemed to strike 
the landlord ; he ran atjonce out of the front door of 
the inn, which had stood open during the whole 
night. Hé ran noiselessly on the points of his feet, 
and he came round to the back of the house, and 
stared up at the windows. 

The faint, pale light of the moon gleamed with a 
sickly, and it seemed ghastly, lustre, against one lat- 
tice casement, behind which lay the room where Alix 
Erle, fatigued, exhausted, and terror-smitten, had 
been left to take her rest. 

“Tf I can climb up by the roof of the outhouse be- 
fore they creep upstairs to do their deadly work 
thére will be time,” said the man to himself. 

Then he began to climb upon the window-sill of 
the outhouse, and from thence to the roof. At this 
juncture the pale glare of the reflected moonbeams 
upon the casement he was watching flashed out sud- 
den and bright. ; 

The man threw back his head, and his white, ter- 
rified face would have been a study for any artist. 
He believed that the murderers had entered the room, 
and were even then in brutal. exultation over their 





me. That key isin his pocket. My miserable wiie 


accomplished crime ; they would perceive him climb, 





rad upon the roofs and tiles, a.spy upan their fearful 
actions. 
But it was no ruffianly head which- 


window, no cruel face with sinister 
Sold moonlight, 1j.yae tbe eeatitah palo, youd rs 
cold moo _ was the bea ° , 
of Alix Erle. SHO ah te Tomas ce 
She had dressed herself in the white robe and cape 
which she had worn in the mornings her dark curly 
hair hung upon her shoulders. A more lovely pic- 
ture than that exquisite countenance, framed by 
the casement, and leaning forward, with eyes turne 
upwards, as if in prayer, it would be difficult, it 
would be rare to meet with. 
All at. once the landlord of the Raven” compro- 
hended the situation—Alix was contemplating an ¢s- 
from the window. It wassurely an interposition 
of vidence which had sent him to aid her. Now, 
* depended upon time, expedition, silence, presence 


Would the terrified girl be-silent? Would sho 
scream out when she saw him? That was now 
chief fear. . 
Th another moment he stood upon the roof of the 
outhouse ; it slanted, but not so much so as to pre- 
vent his easily balancing himself and walking nearly 
seright; the rough tiles were a sort of stay for his 
ee 
In a.moment Alix saw him, his dark. figure: came 
between. her and the moonbeams. she 
was notone given to loud exclamations, hysterical 
or nervous outcries. She started violently, but. one 
more glance at the. man. along: the tiles 
showed her that it was her who had pro- 
_ Ih 


- be to that: nowy - 
eu ol and; 
whispered 1 


at the 
eyes, heavy jaw, 


shrinking se am 


singularly alive to the calls of pity. 
wide, and drawing néap, to, the” 


ju cannot. miss me. . . 

This wag.a, bold aseertion. They: 

dim and faint, shadows now and 
straggling beams, clouds. were hi the 
sky in all directions, like. an for 
battle. Frequently whole squadrons, as ;it were, 

over the pale face of the moon, and seemed 
to blot it out from the heavens. 

The height from the casement w:ndow to the roof 
of the outhouse was considerable, and, even, suppos- 
ing Alix to spring safely. into the man’s arms, the 
shock of her descent. might. precipitate both to the 
ground. 

None of these considerations terrified or deterred 
Alix Erle. There are times when faith is of far 
more value than reason, for reason, cold goddess, 
would tell us it was presumption to hope for the uu- 
likely, while faith, sainted daughter of heaven, tells 
us to trust during the darkest hours, and to know 
that. with heaven all things are possible. Alix 
threw open the casement wide, crept out, and'spraug 
fearlessly towards the man who had promised to 
protect her. She was receiyed unhurt‘into his arms. 

diately he rel d himself from her clasp. 

“Now,” he whispered, “ follow me ; it is not diffi- 
cult tocreep along this roof, and’ the spring to the 
soft earth of the potato bed, newly: turned up, can- 
not hurt you if'you fall.” 

It took little time, with one light and agile as Alix, 
to land safely in the little garden. There she stood 
trembling by the side of the landlord. 

“We must hasten across the downs,” said the 
landlord. “Take my arm. There is a farmhouse 
ten miles off, can you walk as far ?” 

“Pen miles, twenty,”*gasped Alix, “only save me 
from him,” 

It was more easy to promise than to achieve this 
deliverance of the young girl from her remorseless 
persecutor. T'aking Alix by the hand, the landlor? 
of the “Raven ” ted her out. of the garden, and’ across 
a small turnip field, into a secluded pathway-on tle 
down, where high banks covered with fern shut out 
the fugitives from the sight of the house. * They raa 
along swiftly. Fear lent wings to the slender feet of 
Alix ; she clung to the arm of her, protector, she 
turned her head now and then over hier shoulder, 
glancing backwards in a desperate terror. 

“ Faster, faster, my friend,” she said to the land- 
lord of the “Raven ;” “they will be upon us, he will 
force me back, aud I shall be shipped off to Australis, 
as he threatened.” 

The landlord perceived that Alix had no ides of 
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he desperate measures contemplated by the ruffianly 

eae What sudden. impulse had ied her to 
dress herself, go to the window, and attempt to 
escape, she could not have explained herself ; cer- 
tainly she liad not had the least presentiment, that 
it was hi¢ intention to enter her room in the night, 
and murder her. 

Providence surely guided her to the window at the 
right moment, and sent the compassionate, if erring, 
landlord. to ther aid, It was a mercy that Alix had 
no idea of the fell intentions of Sir Horace, as it was 
her terror of him, her dread of a pursuit and recap- 
rig arrears ees BIT protector ; “ 

“ Faster,” she panted ou er pl r; “ you 
don’t half ran, I'can go twice, three times.as fast as 
this,” and all the while her deliverer held her by the 
hand, and arged herto place confidence in him, soothed 
her with assurances of the nearness of the farmhouse 
where she wasto find a sanctuary; told her what he 
feared was not true, that her enemy had-no idea of 
her escape, and then he looked backwards. himself, 
with a terror almost equal to her own. 

By this time the fugitives had_ emerged from the 
protecting shelter of the high banks, and they were 
forced to strike right across the open space of the 
common. Every shadow cast by the hurrying clouds, 
between the moon’s brightness and the upland sweep 
of the country side, terrified Alix, and seemed to take 
the form of Sir Horace Hawkwade.”” 

“Is it still long way’ to. the farmhouse?” Alix 
asked of her companion. 

“We have come about half tle distance,” res- 
ponded the landlord. “ Po see a white post 
there against’the dark’sky of the background ?” 

“ Yes,” ‘responded ‘Alix. “TI'see it.” 

“That post is‘at the-opening of the lane, which 

leads to the house; step forward fearlessly, lean on 
me.” 
Just at this juncture, the moon burst forth with a 
sudden and most’vivid ' tness, illuminating the 
centre of the commons Alix uttered a low cry 
of horror, for she perceived at a distance of some four 
hundred yards the figure of a horseman approaching 
her rapidly. 

“ He is coming,” she said to the landlord of the 
“ Raven ;” “ that man, Sir Horace; he saw’us, I am 
lost!” 

“Hush, don't mention his name, the winds may 
carry it to his'ears.. That: man is powerful, but ‘he 
shall not harm you,” responded the landlord; with 
trembling voice.- “ Now the moon is: covered, crouch 
down, down low, under these tall gorse bushes; he 
will ridé on, and never'guess: that we are here.” 

Alix at once obeyed! She crouched low’ on: her 
hands and knees, her face-almost touching the- damp 
earth ; her companion simply sat upon the grass, his 
head lowered, his right ‘ear tarned towards’ that por- 
tio: of the common where the sound of a horse’s hoofs 
became every instant more audible. 

Nearer and nearer; clattering’ now’ and. then 
against a rocky:part of ‘the pathway, for’ some por- 
tion of the common*we ‘are’ writing about is strewn 
with fragmentsof'stone, which in a féw instances 
has been beaten down ‘into the earth, forming here 
and there a solid hard pathway, extending perhaps 
twenty yards ata stretch, never longer. 

Presently the sound of ‘the-animal’s hoofs’ was 
deadened by the soft grass of the down, but still 
Alix could hear it; though faint, it was-nearer to her, 
and her heart quailéd for very:féar; when: the noise 
ceased. 

Evidently the. horseman had’ checked the animal, 
and was about to itistitute a search. Presently she 
heard the voice of her remorseless utor raised 
in fury; oaths burst-from him, like bullets froma 
loaded gun. 

“T saw them not ten minutes/ago,”” he said. “I 
- them hereabouts, that’ rascal ’ landlord’ andthe 
girl.” 

Meanwhile the baronet blustered’ to himself, 
cursed, swore, muttered; led the horse through and 
around the gorse bushes; but bya merciful Provi- 
dence always avoided’ that particular clump,-under 
whose shelter crouched Alix-and her-protector. The 
hearts of the two fagitives seemed to stand still; the 
tongue of Alix cléve to the roof ‘of’ her mouth; she’ 
held her breath, and alinost‘gave herself up for lost. 
Then (oh! the blissful relief ‘of that moment) she 
heard Sir Horace walk‘away, muttering,’ mount the 
horse, and ridé off at a hard gallop. 

“Heaven above us be praised,” said the landlord of 
the “Raven,” wiping his damp brow with his ragged 
handkerchiefs “Weare so far safe: He had his 
Pistol in his belt; and ‘would’ have shot me through 
the head at once; if he had found me. He nevergoes’ 
‘aywhere without those murderous pistolés Come 
on now, young lady, if you have not fainted with fear.” 

“Thave not fainted,” gasped Alix, staggering with 
difficulty to her feet, ‘feel faint, giddy, and 


1 at See T'shall get-on; You-will 
me » 





“T will carry you,” replied ‘the landlord, lifting 
the light form of the young girl in his arms. “ Now 
we shall get on famously.” 

He did not stagger or falter under his burden. 
Alix. was not much heavier to carry than a child, 
and now the man struck bravely: out towards the 
beacon of the white finger-post, which stood at 
the corner of the lane. 

The head of Alix dropped upon his shoulder, and 
she sank into an uneasy, fitful slumber, broken by 


dreams, : 

At last a deeper stupor seemed to come over her, 
and she sank into a heavy forgetfulness. She was 
aroused by voices in altercation. 

“T ‘can’t possibly attend to such a thing,” said the 
sharp female treble of a person of a certainage. “TI 
have nothing to do with fainting young ladies out 
at night, miles from a house at this hour. Why don’t 
you take her on to the poor-house ?” 

“Why, Mrs. Sales, I can’t walk four miles farther, 
and carry her. You know’ me, and F thought you 
would have had some pity on one of your own sex.” 

“I know you, indéed,” responded the sharp vgice 
of Mrs. Sales, “and I know no good of you, I am, 
sorry to say. Sales, here’s that scamping landlord of 
that d table inn, the ‘Raven,’ waking us up at, 
this time in the night, and he: is carrying a girl who 
he says has fainted, and he wants us to take her in. 
You’ wouldn't, would ie 

“Who did you say?” replied a gruff but good- 
natured voice. 

Alix raised her drooping head from the shoulder 
of the landlord, and‘looked about her. She eived 
a large pictiresque farmhouse ; the moonlight silver- 
ing the quaint gables; ivy-clad chimney-stacks; and 
lattice casements, idealized: the whole of the old- 
fashioned dwelling with a beauty half-tender, half- 
weird. There was a large garden plot before and 
at the back of the house ; the scent of stocks, clematis, 
geraniums, and late-blowing roses made the night air 
fragrant. 

Glancing up again at the house, she saw the round 
face of a man surmounted by a nighteap, close to it 
the thin face of a woman, s by ‘the large 
white frills of her head-gear-. . 

“ Howe did the young girl) come: to be at the 
‘ Raven,’ landlord ?” asked the man. 

“She was brought in a cab against her will,” re- 
turned the landlord, “ bat I will tell you more if you 
will let‘ us in, Mrv Sales: The poor young’ thing 
hasn’t tasted ‘food all day.” 

“Nothing to eat all day!” exclaimed the farmer, 
in a tone of consternation. “It shan’t be said that 
Tom Sales ever’turned a woman, ill or hungry, from 
his door, Strike w light, missus, and don’t let us 
have any more words about it.” 

Shortly after this the front door was opened, and 
fell back with a loud, hospitable crash. The land- 
lord carried Alix into a wide passage, and from 
thence into a large stone-floored apartment. The 
farmer, Mr. Sales; put the lamp down upon the oak 
table, then thrust his hands: into his pockets, and 
stared hard at Alix. 

The landlord had her upon # chintz-covered 
sofa, and the girl finding herself safe and in a’re- 
spectablé house, and under the protection of a man 
large-hearted and kindly as Farmer Sales, burst into 
tears of thankfulness, half-hysterical, half-rapturous. 

“T knew heaven would’ protect: me,” sebbed ‘the 
young’girl. ‘I was sure heaven wouldnot give-me 
over into the power of that bad man.” 

‘Here, here, don’t cry, don’t cry,” exclaimed’ the 
farmer. “ Thou shalt have thy supper, or thy break- 
fast, whichever thon likest to call it. Wife; come 
down, and get ont the brandy and some new milk, 
some’ bread and butter, and cold ham; and make 
some sandwiches; she’s the prettiest little lady I 
ever set my eyeson. Don't fear, missy, we'll take 
care of you.” 

Alix was well fed, and placed afterwards in a 
comfortable bed; no. questions were asked her, and 
she slept peacefully for many-hours. 





CHAPTER XXXYVIII. 


VayLe MALvzRn van speedily. after the sound of 
the, horse's .hoofs, believing: that he was following 
Lord Roslyn home.. He gave: little thought to the 
needlewoman whom he left alone; all. his soul; and 
mind were.bent.on.reaching Roslyn: Manor in time 
to. prevent. the. dreaded reconciliation. between the; 
husband.and wife; butlet. him. hurry as. he would, 
the impatient horseman flying before. him far. out- 
stripped his energetic, pedestrianism, and after three 
quarters of an,hour’s hard running; Mr. Malvern ar- 
rived’ at. Reslyn Manor, panting, breathless, and 
excited, to learn, on.entering the hall, that the earl 
had requested an interview with the countess imme- 
diately upon learning that she was in the house; 
that he was now, ited ‘as: he was in riding cos- 





and’ that he had given strict orders that they were 
not upon any pretence whatever to be interrupted. 

Vayle Malvern: called out very impatiently for a 
liwht,and strode off at ouce towards his own apartment. 
He then performed his toilette elaborately, fori t was 
part’ of his policy always to appear to the world 
calm, collected, and composed, always polished, po- 
lite, never hurried in manner, disordered in attire, or 
excited by circumstance. 

And yet all the time that he was dressing himself 
his heart was beating fast with anxiety, his miud 
‘was oppressed with @ load of care. In another hour 
he might stand’ unmasked before the husband and 
wife whom his schemes had rendered wretched ; he 
might be turned out @ beggar upon the world, he 
might:-be ruined. And still the man walked quietly 
into the drawing-room when his toilette was com- 
pléte, with a smile upon his lip, and a jaunty self- 
satisfaction in his gait and bearing. 

He waited a long time in breathléss, though well- 
concealed eagerness. He’ sat near the brilliantly- 
lighted chandelier with a book of etchings in his 
hands, turning over the leaves -without\seeing one 
single line of beauty in the whole book’of gems. At 
last came the signal he was listening for, the loud 
opening and shutting of doors in the apartments of the 
countess, and now the sound of approaching feet. 
It was the step of the earl which now approached 
the drawing-room. 

A flash of pleagnre overspread the pale, wicked 
face of Vayle Malvern as he listened to the footsteps, 
and # gleam of triumph glistened in his eyes. That 
was not the step of a man who was light-hearted 
and confident; there'was slow, heavy despondency 
in the tread. 

In a moment more Lord Roslyn entered the 
drawing-room. 

“ You here, Malvern?” said the earl, throwing him- 
self wearily on acouch. “When did you arrive ?” 

“To-ni Lord Roslyn,” responded the schemer, 
“or rather, I should say, this evening. Is the dinner 
nearly ready ?” 

“T suppose so,” answered the earl, in a despondent 
tone, “but I shall not dress for it: Lady Roslyn 
prefers dining alone, so you must excuse my sitting 
in riding costume.” 

And Lord Roslyn smiled very' bitterly. 

“ Lady Roslyn, then, is not to be melted to com- 
passion by your evident distress?” asked! Malvern, 
gently. 

“ Lady Roslyn deals in mysteries: She talks of 
all she has to forgive. I'cannot’tell you with what 
an air of wounded pride’she spoke tome. She took 
& somewhat haughty’ tone, and she spoke with 
janger. Yes, Malvern, with anger, of my conduet 
towards her. I fancied that she alluded in somé 
way to Mrs. Adrian, and I hastenod to disclaim all 
interest in that selfish, affected person. Whereupon 
Adine quite scoffed at me. 

“*Tt was not Mrs: Adrian,’ she said, coldly; “ she 
was quite aware that she had now no reason to 
suspect me of attachment to that lady, but) her 
manner implied that’ she thought she had-erery 
reason to doubt’ me’ it’ some other quarter. “Ailo- 
ring’ Adine as I do, devoted heart’ and soul to 
her-as I am, the fall and bitter injustice of her im- 
plied accusation has wounded mecruelly. She cares 
nothing for mes You would tell me that she even 
desires ‘my death, and has taken pains to ys 
The earl broke. off short in his speech, bent his 
face inte his hands, and fairly sobbed, in the intense 
excitement of his feelings. 

Vayle Malvern watched him with a cold, triumphant 
smile of satisfaction: No throe of pity beat for an 
instant in the plotter’s heart. 

“T cannot think; I’ will not believe so badly of 
Adine as that. packet placed under my‘pillow would 
make many husbands think,” continued Lord Roslyn. 
“She must have done it in anger; it could not have 
been her deliberate intent to take my life.” 

“Would that I could think so,” said Vayle Mal 

vern, quietly. 

“Ah; you are always urging me to think the very 
worst !” exclaimed the earl, with more show of irri- 
tation than he had as yet manifested at-all towards 
his subtle kinsman. “I think it’ would positively 
pain you to-'see Adine and myself happy together.” 
“Dear Roslyn; your sorrow makes you unjust,” 
said the schemer, gently. “I would ‘not, however, 
have you put any check upon your feelings; if it be 
a satisfaction to you'to heap blame upon’me, pray do 
so. You may abase me to your heart's content ; my 
own conseience’ applauds, and I am‘ too honest, as 
well as too phildsophical, to disturb myself about the 
strictures of my friends.” 

“Jam too wretchéd, Malvern, and therefore too 
reckless to keep account of my words. If I have 
hurt you, forgive me, and now lét us go and dine, if 
you'like.. I believe Ihave eaten nothing sinte very 
early morning, and ‘a’ feeling of faintness warns me 











tume, conversing with her in her private rooms, 





that man cannot fast with impunity.” 
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Thereupon the two went together to the dining- 
room, and there partook of the sumptuous repast that 
was laid out for them. Nothing more was said dur- 
ing the meal of the subject that in reality engrossed 
the attention of both. 

Meanwhile Adine paced her chamber with clasped 
hands, and lowered head. One tress of her long golden 
hair had escaped from the silver pins which fastened 
up the massive coils ; this tress, hanging low on her 
breast as she bent forward, added a despondent and 
drooping air to the whole of her beautiful form. It 
seemed that the cold pride of Adine had broken 
down, the pinnacle of ice on which she had taken 
her stand had melted away, thawed by the hot beams 
of the sun of love. And yet through all the touching 
humility that pervaded her whole presence, there 
was visible a most calm, exalted purity. 

It was a bent lily, bowing meekly to the storm, 
with a sweet submission, a lily pure, fragile, spotless. 
Not a bright blossom trodden into the mire stained 
with the soil of the earth, washed in the rain of re- 
pentance, there was no shame in the broken pride of 
Adine, Lady Roslyn. 

“ He hints to me of dreadful things,” said the 
countess, half-aloud ; “he seems to have the darkest 
suspicions of me. What fire there was in those dark 
eyes of his, and tears! Oh, Bustace, my husband, 
whom I am learning to love with the whole force of 
my being, you are a mystery to me; you seem like a 
hero of chivalry, some saintly knight of olden time, 
all honour, faith, courtesy, love !” She whispered the 
last word low, and her sweet face flushed crimson, 
her glorious eyes were suffused with tears. 

“ Yet it is not me whom he loves,” she added, 
with a deep-drawn sigh; “it is, I suppose, that 
‘person ’ whom I saw this morning. She is beautiful, 
it is true, but how wicked, how terribly designing. 
And Eustace speaking to me of my past, talking so 

sorrowfully of my cold heart towards himself; hinting 
even of my dislike to him, when my soul is yearning 
for the sound of his voice. Oh, I could have thrown 
myself at his feet, and confessed everything regardin 
the Count Lechelle, and I would have done so, did I 
not fear that he would spurn me; and if he has this 
hatred towards me which Mr. Malvern speaks of, 
this great desire to be rid of me, I place a means in 
his hands by which he will be able to turn me away 
from his very door-step. I cannot do it. My love has 
grown abject in one sense. I am told he loves ano- 
ther ; Iam told he even desires my death; and yet 
with it all, I cannot consent myself to break the 
bonds that knit us together in holy wedlock.” 

Thus Adine reasoned with herself. Now and then 
she wept- Sometimes she sat silent and despairing 
upon a low-cushioned chair, giving no utterance to 
the bitter and painful thoughts that were gnawing at 
her heart. She retired to rest early, and in spite of 
her grief, fatigue prevailed over sorrow, and she 
slept deeply. The next morning she awoke with a 
full, sudden, brave determination to seek her hus- 
band early, and tell him everything connected with 
her past. 

“| have dreamt of him,” she said aloud to herself, 
“ dveamt of my husband as he is, good, noble, affec- 
tionate. A something whispers to me that he is mis- 
taken and deceived concerning me. Somebody has 
poisoned his mind against me. There were terrible 
insinuatious in his words. When I remember that 
Vayle Malvern told me that my husband had designs 
on my life, I pause in horror, and my whole soul rises 
up to refute such a statement; but did not Eustace 
talk to me as if I desired his death? Ah, can it be 
possible that Vayle Malvern is not truthful?” 

It was the first time that a suspicion regarding 
Vayle Malvern had crossed the mind of Adine, but a 
hundred little circumstances, words, looks, actions, 
insinuations, rose to her mind, and presented the 
scheming kinsman in a somewhat sinister and ua- 
pleasant light. 

“T will myself goto Lord Roslyn. I will ask him 
to turn away this woman—to send her to some place, 
indeed, where she will be comfortably provided for, 
but not to insult me, or stain the noble name of 
Roslyn by keeping her any longer under the same 
roof with myself. I will not be violent or:in any 
manner bitter in my speech. I will only tell him, 
suppressing the name of my informant, that I am in 
possession of the knowledge of certain facts; that 
some cruel rumours have come to my ears, and I will, 
while I plead and accuse, likewise confess.” 

Adine rang hastily for her maid, and urged her to 
hurry with the toilette arrangements. It was not 
long before she stood arrayed in all her elegant and 
chaste morning costume, ready to go and meet her 
husband. She stood for a moment before her large 
mirror, and a glow of satisfaction at the sight of her 
own loveliness dyed her fair cheek with a vivid 
blush. Adine wore a white embroidered robe; the 
long, sweeping folds gave an air of majesty to her 
tall, slender form; a rich ribbon of blue was wound 
about her golden hair, a sash of the same went 





round her small waist. She wore only one orna- 
ment of gold on that bright August morning, and 
that was the symbol of her love, the circlet which 
had been placed on her finger at the altar, the holy 
sign of her wifehood! 
“Where is Lord Roslyn?” she asked of her 
id 


maid. 

“ My lord has not yet left his chamber,” responded 
the attendant ; “ but if I tell Nar hasten to 

im, he will join you at once, m y: 
woes ound to him that I ive gone on to the 
shrubbery, to the Swiss Pavilion summer-house ; 
tell him that I should be so happy to have half-an- 
hour’s chat with him before b fast.” 

Then Lady Roslyn took « parasol, and sauntered 
forth towards the shrubbery. 

It was the last dayof August. The season had been 
along and sultry one, and already afew faint streaks 
of autumn’s rich colouring were laid upon the heavy 
foliage of the woods ; dew glittered upon the grass, 
morning clouds, golden and purple, floated away 
from the “gates of the sun.” Peeps of the splen- 
dour of Roslyn Manor, now a. portico, now a turret, 
now a noble mullioned window, were visible at dif- 
ferent turns in the pathway. 

At last Lady Roslyn paused by an opening in the 
trees, and looked over a vista of upland country, a 
wide stretch of cornland, wood and verdant meadow, 
with hills swelling blue and sun-gilded against the 
morning sky. Then Adine perceived the figure of 
& woman in a meadow at some distance, a tall, grace- 
ful figure, dressed simply in a mauve-coloured morn- 
ing dress. The woman wore @ large straw hat, 
which hid her features, but yet Adine, with the 
quick eye of love, recognized her supposed rival, the 
handsome needlewoman. 

She saw that Mrs. Dasham was reading a letter, 
which seemed to absorb her attention completely. 
A cruel pang shot through the heart of Adine. 
letter! Was it one from Roslyn addressed to this 
woman ? 

Ail the beauty faded out of the landscape, and 
Adine’s heart seemed to fail her. For a moment she 
thought she would return to the house, instead of 
meeting her husband at the Swiss summer-house, 
but she did not long give way to that feeling. 

“T am his wife,” she said half-aloud, “and I have 
a right to meet him.” 

Then she went on towards the summer-house, en- 
tered it and sat down, awaiting the arrival of Lord 
Roslyn. Presently she heard steps approaching, not 
the manly tread of her husband, but the light feet of 
the needlewoman. 

In a few moments she perceived Mrs. Dasham 
climbing the steps which led to the pavilion. Adine 
sat hidden by a long red curtain; a feeling she could 
not account for held her firmly to her seat; @ sort of 
faintness came over her at the sight of her supposed 
rival, 

“ She is beautiful,” commented Adine from her post 
behind the curtain, “ and there is even a sii re- 
finement about her, which is quite superior to her 
station in life; but there is a weakness about the 
mouth. That is not a being whom I would trust 
with wicked advisers.” 

Mrs. Dasham sat down, pulled out her letter, and 
began to read it. A glow of satisfaction and gratified 
vanity spread over her face as she read. She put 
down the letter and smiled. 

“He loves me,” she said aloud; “Lord Roslyn 
certainly loves me.” 

Impelled by a sudden impulse, Adine stepped for- 
ward with dignity into the centre of the pavilion, 
and confronted Mrs. Dasham with an indignant light 
sparkling in her eyes, while her countenance was 
pale as with the hue of death. Neither of them 
spoke for some minutes. 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


AN authentic portrait of Handel by Hogarth (1743) 
has been discovered by M. A. Elwart in Paris, who 
has had it restored with considerable success. 

DEATH OF SCHONBEIN, THE INVENTOR OF GUN 
Cotrton.—We regret to have to announce the death 
of Schinbein, the celebrated German chemist, which 
has just taken place at Baden. Schénbein’s re- 
searches were of a very original character, and pro- 
duced amongst other results the discovery of gun 
cotton and that peculiar allotropic condition of oxy- 
gen known as ozone. Schinbein was one year older 
than the present century, having been born in 
Wiirtemberg in the year 1799. For many years 
he has resided at Basle. He had several times 
visited England, where he had many friends. 

Discovery OF A ROMAN OVEN AT WINTERTON. 
—An interesting antiquarian discovery has been 
made in digging for sand, about half a mile west ef 
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THE ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 
“ Steamship Carnatic, Suez, Aug. 28. 

“GENTLEMEN,—I have the honour to forward 
you the following description of the eclipse of the 
sun, as observed on board this ship on the morning 
of the 18th of August: 

“The position of the ship at the time of the first 
contact was lat. 16\N., long. 5415 E., being thus 20 
miles north of the northernmost limit of totality in 
that meridian. The eclipse was with us only partial, 
that portion of the sun’s disc remaining unobscured 
being, however, only about 1-16th part of its dia- 
meter. Unfortunately, at the time of the first con- 
tact, the sun was obscured by clouds, which threat- 
ened to deprive us entirely of seeing any part of 
the eclipse. At intervals, however, we got very 
hasty glimpses of its p though so short as 
to prevent reliable observations being taken ; at 
length the bank of clouds and left a per- 
fectly clear view of the eclipse at that stage, the sun 
having about two-thirds of its diameter eclipsed. 

“ At710a.m., the nearest point of. totality had 
been reached, the altitude being 22 deg. 10 min.; it 
was at this time our best efforts were directed for 
observing the phenomena presented. That portion 
of the-sun remaining uneclipsed consisted of a 
narrow streak, in shape like a crescent of its upper 
left limb, in size’ about 1-16tb part of its diameter. 
The light emitted from this was of a very Yamal 
character, and difficult to describe, being at the samo 
time extremely brilliant, and yet most remarkably 
pale. The high sea running appeared like huge 
waves of liquid lead, and the ghastly paleness of 
the light thrown upon it and all around revealed a 
scene which, for its weird-like effect, it would be as 
impossible to depict as it is to describe. The eclipse 
not being total (with us), the corona was not visible. 
The first appearance noted by the spectroscope was 
that of several dark lines in the m of that 
portion of the sun visible at its greatest obscura- 
tion, which was examined through a narrow chink 
with the instrument, as recommended by Lieutenant 
Herschell. The next appearance was # roughness 
on the concave edge of the crescent of sunlight left 
visible. This was well marked, and seen very 
plainly with the unarmed pe; the rapidly 
increasing brightness of the sun prevented the 
prisms from being of much use except during the 
darkest part of the eclipse. Throughout, the rays 
between red and green predominated over those be- 
tween green and vioiet. ‘ 

“A small black spot was observed on the suns 
disc, situated in its upper right limb, distant about 
one-eighth part of its diameter from its extreme edge. 
Contact ceased at 16h. 43m. 22s. Greenwich mean 
time. The only meteorological ities dis- 
covered were that the va aaa poe the 
eclipse was unusually low, 74 deg. at noon, 
while on the day and that of the eclipse 
it was 80 deg. and 79 deg. respectively. Tho direc- 
tion, or force, of the usual monsoon wind was not 
apparently affected; the two only noticeable features 
being the extreme haziness of the horizon, with @ 
clear sky, and the highly luminous ap ce of the 
sea at night. The daily tidal range of the barometer 
was considerably greater in scope than I have ever 
remarked before upon the day preceding the eclipse. 
The rature of the sea ing the eclipse was 
75 deg., that of the air 77 deg., and barometer steady, 
at 29°70 deg. 

“T have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obe- 
dient servant, & 

“Cuartes G. Perrins, Commander. 

“To the Directors of the Peninsular 

and Oriental Company.” 
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OCTAVIA’S PRIDE. 


BY THE 
Author of “Captain Fritty,” “ Leaves of Fate,” &c. 
—_———_—_ 
CHAPTER XXVII. 

Nzak a quiet, Surrey village, in a little chapel, 
which nestled under a noble group of walnuts at the 
corner of the rustic graveyard, there was a pretty 
picture to be seen, though there were few witnesses 
toadmire it. The tall turrets of Wainwright Slope 
were visible from the porch-steps, and the youthful 
bridegroom paused a moment, and looked over to 
them with a vague consciousness that they were 
somehow interested in the ceremony so soon to take 
place before the humble altar of the chapel. 

The fair young bride glanced neither to the right 
nor left, and only once fifted those wistful brown 
eyes, and then dropped them shily, meeting the 
proud and happy smile of her lover. 

The old minister was waiting for them at the 
altar, and Mrs. Damer and her son were there, and 
80 was some one else—unexpectedly even to the 
bridegroom. Mr. John Middleton stepped forward, 
and silently gave his. arm to the bride, to lead her 
up the aisle. 

Maurice gave him a grateful glance, and smiled, 
remembering the upbraiding he had received that 
very morning, when he confided to his astonished 
parent the news of his proposed marriage with an 
unknown and, probably, penniless girl. But Mr. 
John Middleton’s heart secretly yearned. over this 
youngest born, and could not be unforgiving, even 
to what he called his follies. He came secretly to 
take a look at the bride, and something in the sweet 
young face had taken fast hold upon his sympathy, 
80, acting upon the sudden impulse, he had stepped 
forward and offered her hisarm. Wilhemine guessed 
by the look which flashed over the face of Maurice 
Who it was, and, with a deeper blush, surrendered 
herself to his keeping. 

And so Mr. John Middleton gave away the bride. 
The pretty picture was when the pair stood, bending 
down, as flowers bend beneath their wealth of dew, 
with shining, happy faces, while the good old clergy- 
diet, with extended arms, gave them his final bene- 

on. 

‘There was no longer any fear or terror in Wilhe- 
— 8 heart; her brown eyes shone clear and steady, 
Uminous with trustful happiness, Maurice also was 
glad, confident, and proud. What was the world’s 
mee or sneer, its grandeur and pomp to them? 

Wo hearts innocent and trustful, brimming over 





[WILHEMINE’S WEDDING.] 


with a pure and trustful love; their heritage was 
already with them, no outward circumstance could 
abate one jot of its glory or beauty; no fear of ex- 
posure, no threatening revelation, could mar its per- 
fect joy. 

Away from the solemn and heartfelt benediction 
of the good old minister, from the unpolished but 
sincere congratulations of Mrs. Damer and her son, 
and followed by even John Middleton’s unconscious 
blessing, the youthful pair passed on, to meet the 
rays of the sun beaming down lovingly upon the 
chapel door. 

“Why, Maurice, how beautiful it is,” whispered 
Wilhemine, a smile on her lip glinting a rainbow 
athwart the moistened eyelash. 

“ Let us accept it for a good omen. Now, darling, 
we may defy Mathew Merle. You need search no 
longer for a name. Does it frighten you to know that 
it is Mrs. Maurice Middleton now? Such a young 
thing for a wife, my pretty Will.” 

“No, I am not afraid now,” she answered, “ not 
afraid of anything in the world, but of losing you, or 
your love, Maurice.” 

And the pair passed on. Such a simple bridal. 
No satin or point-lace, no orange blossoms or dia- 
monds. Nocrowd of waiting carriages and admiring 
bridesmaids, and envious friends. How the crowd 
of modistes, milliners, jewellers, and innumer- 
able other artistes, busy over the approaching great 
event which was to transform the heiress of Wain- 
wright Slope into the lady of Falkner Castle, would 
have sneered and scouted. 

But the sun shed a loving radiance from the blue 
above, and as they passed through the overhanging 
shrubbery the playful boughs showered upon them 
a sparkling cascade of nature’s pearls and diamonds, 
and best and most beautiful of all, within the two 
joyful hearts reigned perfect love and trust. 

“ We will have our bridal tour as well as the best 
of them,” said Maurice. “Iam going to show you 
London in its most romantic guise ; and then we will 
take a trip to Scotland.” 

“Oh, can we find Jane West?” said Wilhemine, 

erly. . 

“If searching over London, and sending to the 
address she gave will do it, certainly we can.” 

“ That will be the crowning charm,” sighed Wil- 
hemine, in the fulness of content. 

“ And I do not mean it shall be any commonplace 
journey to London. I am going to get the cosy pon 
carriage at thecorner, and a driver, and take an out-of- 
the-way, zi course through the charming country 
between this and London.” 

“ Like one of our journeys in India, only with 





a vast difference in the likeness,” said the bride, 
with a smile. “It will be the most delightful thing 
in the world, Maurice, unless " 

“ Well, give me the benefit of the doubt.” 

“Unless we should chance to meet Mathew Merle. 
I am not afraid now, but I should be sorry to spoil 
this journey by any angry strife.” 

“It is hardly likely we shall see anyone we 
know,” returned Maurice, “though I mean to take 
Felix on the way.” 

And the next day, followed oy Mrs. Damer’s 
blessing, and an old slipper flung after them for 
luck, as she explained to her son, the youthful couple 
set out for London. Half an hour after they had 
gone two’ of Mathew Merle’s agents came to Mrs. 
Damer’s door in haste, with the legal authority for 
taking one Mina Merle in charge, and taking her 
to London to her uncle. 

Mrs. Damer quietly informed them that the young 
lady had already gone. Their close inquiries elicited 
a description of the carriage, and the young woman’s 
companion, but no hint of the recent marriage. And 
then the pair posted off in pursuit of them. 

* * * 





On that same morning there had been a merry 
bustle of excitement in the courtyard of the great 
mansion at Chichester Rookery, as the gay party set 
forth to ride some dozen miles to the landing-place, 
where the famous yacht lay moored, which the 
earl’s friend, Lord Dexter, an ardent and accom- 
plished boatman, had loaned for their accommoda- 
tion. They had made preparations for several days’ 
absence, and went off in the highest spirits. Even 
Octavia had brightened into something like genuine 
enjoyment, and as the elderly people, who were to 
be left behind, stood on a balcony watching them 
off, Octavia took off her cashmere scarf, and waved 
it gaily in answer to the fluttering lace handker- 
chief of Lady Mary, and the repeated hand adieux of 
her father. 

Lord Ronald, who was driving the pretty phaeton, 
also turned a bright face backwards and nodded a 
gay adieu, 

Lady Mary turned towards the general with a 
mingling sigh and smile. 

Of all the gay and happy faces, only those two had 
riveted her attention or his. 

“They make such a fine couple, general,” she 
said. “1 think we may be pardoned for our fondness 
and pride.” 

“They do, indeed, your ladyship. One must 
search very far to find their equal,” answered the 
old general, brushing off a drop of mist from his 
eyelash. 
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He had had his own anxiety, for a little time back. 
His daughter’s best efforts had not eoncealed from 
him the fitfulness of her moods, and the secret trou- 
ble which wore upon her. 

It was such a relief to find her so bright and gay 
again. 

“ After all I have been mistaken,” he thought, “it 
was probably some woman's little vagary, some mis- 
understanding between lovers, which is made up 
now. Iam sure I could not wish to see her look more 
smiling and happy. And the wedding will come off 
before that suit. can be brought on, and these noble 
relatives will carry great weight at the. trial, and 
they will help me fight off those. beggarly Middle- 
tons. She will be safe, at all events, my peerless Oc- 
tavia. And for this old hulk of mine, it does not 
matter, the grave will claim it before long.” 

And with another hastily-wiped tear he turned 
away. Lady Mary, however, still bent over the bal- 
cony, following eagerly the carriage as it swept 
around the curve of the avenue, and obtaining the 
latest possible glimpse of the sttaight, graceful shoul- 
ders, and erect head of the young lord. 

“There,” said she, “I have had the last look.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the countess, “how could you? 
Don’t you know it is unlucky to watch anybody 
away?” 

“ Indeed, I have ceased to be interested in omens 
about myself,” replied Lady Mary. 

“ Bat the ill luck is not for the watcher,” persisted 
her sister-in-law, “it is for those who are taking 
leave. Oh, I amso sorry about it!” 

“Nonsense!” said the earl, impatiently, seeing the 
swift look of apprehension crossing the general's face. 
“We shall have them all/back the day after to-mor- 
row, to laugh at such absurdity.” 

He put his arm around his sister, and playfully 
led her into the house, back to her own private 
apartments. 

“The countess is going with the general for an 
airing,” he whispered. “ All these-young busybodies 
are out of our way. We will have this odious matter 
settled at once, Mary. I wrote for that man to come 
down to-day, with the papers.” 

She gave his hand a grateful pressure. To have 
those papers in her hand, and to see Ronald safely 
married—ah ! what a relief the very thought was! It 
seemed to her that when the numb pain would leave 
her heart, the tight pressure be removed from her 
brain, when these happened—that somehow all the 
perplexity and crookedness—even the wrong-doing 
would be made right presently. 

A sort of ecstatic calmness, that was yet full of 
solemn awe, fell upon her. 

As though from out the shadowy mysteries of the 
unseen world a voice had spoken, and bade her be 
comforted, and fear nothing, a voice whose language 
was unfamiliar, and yet whose tones were well re- 
membered and beloved. 

She marvelled herself at the quiet and serenity 
with which she waited an hour, two hours, beyond 
the appointed time, while the earl was tearing 
furiously to and fro, muttering his fierce anathemas 
against the delinquent, and declaring, a dozen times, 
that the man had cheated them, and was playing 
them false. 

Two hours and a half beyond the appointed hour 
Mathew Merle made his appearance, and the earl, 
who hurried to his sister’s sitting-room, knew by his 
fooks that some great agitation overmastered him, 
therefore refrained from the angry reprimand he had 
intended. 

“T have kept you waiting,” said Mathew Merle, 
“but it wasn’t my own fault. I was waylaid by an 
officer of the law, and a couple of simpletons, who 
fancied I intended to escape from a summons to 
attend a trial as witness, when the assizes come on. 
They made me give down written testimony. Much 
good may it do them!” 

And he laughed that odd, sardonic laugh of his. 

“Yes, we have waited, I almost believed you 
would fail to come,” said the earl. 

“No fear of that. I was hindered the last hour by 
good news of my own. People like me have feel- 
ings, you know, almost as keen and sensitive as those 
of lords and ladies. And there’s a ship just signalled 
coming up the river. The Comet, from the Indies— 
and she has a right costly cargo, I'll be bound, but it 

is all of little account to me, in comparison with the 
passenger she brings. My son, you see, an only 
child, and I haven’t seen him since I left Calcutta 
myself. And that reminds me I haven't much time 
to waste, for I must get back, and be-on the wharf, 
to give him the first greeting. My son George, your 
ladyship,” and he turned towards the countess with 
a proud smile, “ you will understand something what 
I feel, who are taking so much pains to secure your 
own son's position.” 

The hanghty spirit of the earl chafed at this fami- 
liarity of speech, but he bit his lip aad kept silence, 
It was the countess who spoke first. 


“We understand that you have brought those 

rs. Of course we must see that they are genuine 

Be ore we hand you such a sum as demand. One 

half the money, I understand from the earl, has been 

paid to your order already, toprove the good faith on 
our side, Will you show me the papers now?” 

Mathew Merle glanced a moment with keen curio- 
sity ‘wes the calm, white face x 

“ Certainly, certainly, your ladyship !” 

And he put his hand into that inner pocket, and 
drew forth the new leather case which held the fatal 
papers, and laid it on the table, ing’ it slowly, 
and laying out first the book. in red morocco, 


fully discharged. Here, madam, is the } 
Doctor Morley, uninjured, safe from any eons - 

She put into the lady’s outstretched hands th, 
genuine book in the faded moroeco binding, with t),, 
clasp, whose gilding had been sadly tarnished by 
changes of climate, rolling years, and seca ain, 
She gave also the packet of papers—fatal—tai,) 
papers, which had power to work such strange 
transfo’ and. put herself with her steady, 
self-reliant face between them and Mathew Merl’; 
vengeful looks. 

“ How dared you!” cried the.old man, between his 
clenched teeth. 






with dingy gilt clasps, and then the packets. Jane smiled him scornfally. 

The countess followed every movement: with her “I brought: out. seeded bakes for my 
attentive eyes. At sight of the book # little cry/es- | dead master’s salte. Did-y : E should be balked 
caped her, and she clasped her hands quickhy across} by « thief's ae” 
her heart. eT many colours as a school- 

Oh, the years which had passed since herown hand’ oat » unlawful act. He tried to draw 
in girlish glee gave Pam & wes a 2 Morley! } ide the old general, : a 
The sight of it was like a ghost: : a grave, Wainwright, ot us leave 
to conlaens her. : the 1 oddilittle affair.’ 

The earl took it and brought it- and patit| “Bat iarite to. ‘mam here ?” stam- 
into her lap. She shudderedand thy y opened | moned the general, pointing:to where Mathew Merlo, 
the covers. “ imall his passion defeat, glared upon 

At that moment a servanticame,toithe-dvor. : J 

“ A woman is downstairs, Lady~ who is very myself; if'you:will retire.” 
anxious to see your ladyship at. beside: himself. with rage, 

eoous® atid Ueeaeniiadtenll a hos ~~ 
by anyone,” said the, y. whose finger 

“The young woman, is.very, determined about it, with.the-eoat of arms of 
your lordship, and wouldn’t hear what: said.” 

“ Wecan’t see anyone; Robert. Ifher business be |° you. have done with 
of importance to her, she-must.wait,” added the earl, you, So thigsia: General Wain- 

i Bi to know: a few matters of interest 

The man withdrew. You havenotjintroduced us yet, 


Lady Mary had not seemedé aware of anything 
going on in the room, but suddenly she started to 
her feet, and exclaimed: 

“Why—why; this is an ifitém! It is not 
what I thought it. The first page: is» seribbled: with 
meaningless phrases, and the rest is blank.” 

She held the book up, and showed that while: the 
outside had been made to look old and worn, inside 
it was fresh, and beyond the first leaf, blank pages. 

Mathew Merle stared at her inan amazement which 
could hardly have been counterfeited. 

“ It was written through to the very last leaf, and 
some sheets of note paper fitted in beside. What 
have you done to it ?” demanded he. 

She held it out to him, having recovered her com- 
posure, with a quiet dignity which rebuked his pre- 
sumption. 

“And the papers?” exclaimed the earl, in dis- 


may. 

Mathew Merle tore open the package, scattering 
them over the table. They were most of them 
simply folded scraps of discoloured paper. The 
fatal proofs, which were of such priceless value to 
his noble companions, which were to yield such a 
golden harvest for Mathew Merle to lay at the feet 
of his newiy-arrived son, were not there! 

“ Villain!” exclaimed the earl, “you have been 
playing a bold game, and we have been infamoushy 
duped.” 

“ Hush!” cried the countess, turning her ashy face 
towards him. “I hear General Wainwright’s voice. 
They have returned from the drive, and he is coming 
here.’ 


The earl turned his head to listen. 

She was right. General Wainwright came di- 
rectly to the door, and knocked, speaking outside as 
he did so: 

““My dear Lady Mary, I have come to crave your 
mercy. Here is a young woman downstairs in great 
distress because you refuse to see her. She appealed 
to me,—and—and—you know I’m an old soldier. 
How could I refuse a young woman’s petition ? I’ve 
made bold to bring her to your door If you will 
only be gracious and open it.” 

“ There is no alternative now,” said Lady Mary, 
softly, and she rose herself and opened the door. 

“Thank you, thank you. I told the young woman 
you were always gracious,” said the general, step- 
ping forward with that gallant, punctilious polite- 
ness of his, and ushering in—to the astonished eyes 
of two at least of the party present, the pale, eager, 
but still steady face of—Jane West. 





CHAPTEB XXVIII. 


JANE West sprang forward and seized the hand 
of the astonished Lady Mary. 

“T have come in season. You have made no con- 
eessions to that man——”’ 

And she pointed, while her gray eye flashed and 
her lip curled scornfully, towards Mathew Merle, 
who glared upon her in almost insane anger. 

“No,” answered Lady Mary, glancing uneasily 
from the earl to General Wainwright. 





“ Thank heaven, that my task may. be yet faith- 












of a relative of yours; 49 Wainwright was » 
boon companion of my fa 8, and then there was 
his cousin, Gustavus.. I canremember every item of 
our journey to Australia, to be present at his wed- 
ding. Bless me! when I think of it, it seems but as 
9 After all, Indiais a better climate than 

ngland. I, appeal to the company if they would 
believe General’ Wainwright here only fifty-eight 
years old, or that I could be thirteen years his 
elder.” 

He looked around him in sardonic triumph, getting 
through this long speech withont, interruption, be- 
cause, however angry, the earl was struck dumb by 
the shivering terror which crept over the general's 
face. 

“Ahem. TI should like to t&lk with you, sir,” 
said General Wainwright, aE | @ great effort to 
speak in an indifferent tone. ‘ Your reminiscences 
will be of much interest to me. Will you come to 
my private sitting-room ?” 

“ No,” answered Mathew Merle, fiercely. “I will 
talk in private with none of you; what I have to say 
shall be before you all, and I can promise you it does 
not lack interest.” 2 

Lady Mary had thrust the papers into her pocket, 

and sat with her hands across the diary, pressing ft 
against her heart, looking around almost like one 
without knowledge of what was taking place before 
her eyes. 
She had read the first page, with its faded lines, 
the record in her own handwriting of-a girlish frolic, 
and this present to Arthur Morley, and his promise 
to fill it out accurately with the story of his life. 
Oh, the years, the wrongs, the woes between that 
day towards which it carried her back, as if with 
the freshness of yesterday, and this, wherein she sat 
there a, faded, sickly, careworn woman, and he was 
lying in his far-off Australian grave. 

No wonder with all this past pressing upon her, 
her eyes were dazed, and her ears dulled to what 
was passing in the room before her. : 

“] think, noble earl, this General, Wainwright 
soon to be connected with your family,” went on 
Mathew Merle, sneeringly, in hig high, shrill voice. 
“Report says Lord Ronald Falkner is soon. to lead 
to the hymeneal altar the besutifnl and wealthy 
heiress of Wainwright Slope. Does report speak the 
truth ?” 

“It does,” answered the earl, indignantly, “ but 
what is that to oe 

“ Lord Ronald Falkner, and the heiress of Wain- 
wright Slope!” repeated Mathew Merle, and then burst 
into a long, loud laugh, whose insolence made the 
earl turn white with rage, and lay his hand’ on. the 
bell-rope. ‘ 

“Ring away,’ said Mathew, scornfully, “ if you 
like to have your servants hear what,I can tell. It 
= not matter, though. They will know it before 





he earl’s hand fell away, but he looked as if » 
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few more words would provoke him to hurl the inso- 
lent intruder from the window: 


“ Vile impostor!” said he, “‘take yourself away, 


before I forget’‘myself in anger at’ your impudence.” 
“ Impostor, itnpostor!” repeated Mathew Merle, 
with mocking emphasis; “thank you for the word. 
I was just looking for one-to express my ideas: of 
this noble and oct couple, Ronald, lord of 
Falkner Castle, ‘an 
Slope. A’precious pair of impostors, indeed. Thank 
you, noble earl, for the fitting word.” 

And again he laughed long, loud, and contempta- 
ously. 

Lady Mary's ear was opened now, the mother's 
ear, keen to catch the fitst sound of danger for her 
child. She sprang up with am appealing cry. 
The general held up a threatening hand. Al} in 
vain. Mathew Merle was determined to have his 
revenge for his baffled scheme. 

“Ronald, son of @ woman legally married to one 
Arthur Morley who died; since Lord Falkner, only 
this very year. What’a strong claim he possesses, 
this son of a marriage whose bride had ‘already a 
husband !” 

Lady Mary saw the wild alarm on the general’s 
face, and fell back heavily into her chair. 

“ Octavia,” weut‘on the inexorable voice, “daughter 
of @ man who has ‘usurped ‘another’s rightful claim, 
daughter of the second son, while the elder son’s 
heirs are alive, and legally sustained in their claim 
to drive him from his place. What a genuine heiress 
for Wainwright Slope! Indeed, my noble earl, I 
=_= you for your word—what a pair of impostors 

eed!” 

“General Wainwright, is this true?” exclaimed 
the earl. 

The poor old. general’s face was suffitient answer, 
but he plucked up courage to turn to Lady Mary, 
drearily. 

« And Ronald is not Lord Falkner at all——” 

Mathew Merle laughed long and triumphantly. 

Lady Mary covered her haggard face from sight, 

“TJ have not done with you yet, my lady, nor. with 
you, Geoffrey Wainwright. I ‘said’ the heirs of the 
second son had a betterjright.than this Octavia, or 
her father. And so they have. But there is a 
stronger claim, behind. Geofftey’s danghter cannot 
have Wainwright Slope, nor:can Gusta‘vus’s sons, 
though he.was lawfully married, and the Middletons 
are his legal heirs. For Arthur Wainwright was 
left the true heir, by the codicil of old Hugh’s will. 
And Arthur Wainwright was married before he left 
England.. That boy who followed him everywhere 
was his wifé, and her son, Arthur Morley by name, 
came to England” unknowing of the rich estate 
which was his right. Arthur Morley married se- 
cretly, but legally, the fair Lady Mary yonder. He 
was a fool to be so thrust aside, when all those proofs 
were there to righthim. But that is neither here nor 
there. There was a child—what an innocent visit 
that was of yours, my immaculate Lady Mary, when 
you went off to the dear school friend in Wales, and 
staid so many weeks!” 

Lady Mary started up, her eyes fairly blazing. 

“ Be still, man! interfere not with misery too sacred 
for your sneering lips.” 

“Arthur Morley started with the child, having full 
faith that the fair young. mother would keep her 
solemn promise, and come after him. You best know 
how he bore thé news which came instead ; that she 
had risked her fair neck to a halter and boldly mar- 
ried Lord Falkner. ‘The child was put to a careful 
nurse, with a birthmark on its arm which prevented 
any fear of deception. But, alas! it died, did it not, 
my lady ?” 

The frozen-looking lips of Lady Mary murmured: 

“ Are you a fiend that you delight in my torment? 
Arthur sent me the letter of the nurse telling of its 
death.” 

“The letter was. forgery,” said Mathew Merle, 
coolly. “I wrote it myself. The child did not dio. I 
carried it to India. I have cared for her with due 
regard to this splendid development. The legal 
heiress of Arthur Morley, who was adopted into one 
Aaron Morléy’s family, is the true owner of Wain- 
wright Slope. She is alive and in England.” 

“Oh, Will, my sweet little Will!” cried out Jane 
West; “ now it is all explained.” 

Mathew Merle frowned upon her. 

But Lady Mary had. rushed towards him, her 
pallid face glowing as with an inward flame. 

“Alive. Arthur's child and mine—alive! Show 
her to me—bring her to her wretched mother.” 

“Not yet, my lady, the ‘secret is mine. The girl 
is safely in my, keeping. Iam her appointed guar- 
dian. I left strict directions for her to be brought to 

ndon, in readiness for the arrival of the ship 
Comet. She willbe married to my son in the morn- 
ing, and.I shall proceed. at once to establish her 
rights. But mind you the proofé of this’ strange 


‘Octavia; heiress of Wainwright | 


beyond the possibility of doubt; are all in my 
possession, every one.” 

“Proofs !” repeated Lady Mary, with feverish im- 
patience. ‘Task for no proofs: I want’ my child, 
Arthur Morley’s child’ and mite.” 

“T know her. I will find her for you,” cried’out 
‘Jane West, rushing forward, the tears pouring: from 
her pitying eyes. “Do not believe him. She isnot 
in his power; she is safe, Oh; no wonder I loved 
her so, she is Doctor Morléy’s daughter.” 

Mathew Merle flamed an irefal ‘glance upon her. 

“You will not meddle in this affair again, young 
woman, I tell you I have hada man watching her 
for ten’ days back: I’ know how that silly young- 
ster took her away; but: my men went for her this 
morning.” 

“T do not beliove it !” exclaimed Jane, indignantly. 

“And this girl, this heroine of such a strange 
story, has proofs to thrust out my beautiful Octavia,” 
cried'the poor general, shading his face with his 
shaking hands. “Oh, it is cruel, wicked ; what will 
become of my Octavia ?” 

“She must marry Lord Ronald’ Falkner,” sneered 
Mathew Merle. “You have been congratulating 
yourself upon the match. [' took a look into the 
matter, to see who ought to have the estate of the 
Falkners, and I find the title is extinct, but there 
ought to be issue from one of the daughters on the 
other branch, one Ann’ Thurston, who can claim the 
estate. She made a low marriage, and went off from 
Pngland, and there T lost her.” 

“Ann Thurston!” exclaimed Jane West, involun- 
grr and ‘then stopped abruptly: 

“Do you know anything ‘about her?’ demanded 
Mathew Merle, sharply. 

“It was my mother’s name, and ‘she married Ro- 
bert West,” faltered’ Jane, her head*all’ in a whirl, 
trying to guess if Doctor Morley suspected anything 
of this, when he took such pains to look up the proofs 
of her parentage. 

“ Your mother!’ Well; I can’t say I’m particularly 
pleased to know that. I have bronght you to the 
knowledge of this good fortune. I owe you no good 
will with your marplots.” 

There was.a general hush, and’ mutual dismay in 
the room, and the looks and gestures of all would 
have served an artist for a startling picture. 

Amidst the silence a servant knocked from outside, 
and said with a deprecating voice : 

“ Indeed, my lord, I hope you won't blame me, but 
things happen so queerly to-day, There’s a young 
gentleman and lady below who called to see Mr. 
Felix Thorne, and when I told them he had gone 
with the yachting expedition they ‘started away in 
their carriage, but all.at once. the young lady cried 
out that she saw a face at the window, of a friend 
they were trying to find, and she will give me no 
peace, until I come and enquire if one Jane West is 
not here.” 

“Let me go to. her,” screamed out Jane West, in 
a perfect paroxysm of delight and expectation. “I 
know who itis; oh, I know who it is.” 

And she rushed down the great staircase, out of 
the broad corridor into the hall, and seized upon 
pretty Wilhemine, also one flutter of joyful agita- 
tion. : 

“Oh, Will! my darling! my precious! Iam so 
thankful you are here.” 

‘ “Dear Jane! dear, dear Jane, I knew it was your 
ace.” 

“ And you are no longer nameless and obscure ; oh, 
Will, there is so much to tell.” 

And Jane held the lovely little creature in her 
arms, and kissed her, slowly and solemnly now. That 
broad, fall forehead, the sweet gravity of the lips, 
the wistful brown eyes, they were Doctor Morley’s 
own. 

“Oh, my ‘own, my own!” sobbed Jane West, all 
the calm of her nature broken } 

“Not quite all yours,” says Wilhemine, her sweet 
face dimpling with smiles and ‘blushes; “ see here is 
some one. else—my husband, Jane.” 

And then. Maurice came forward, holding out-his 
true, honest hands for greeting. 

“Don’t scold us, Miss Jane. Woewere so sure of 
each other’s love, and we took the safest way, to defy 
Mathew Merle.” 

“Married, married! you two married!” repeated 
Jane, in consternation. 

“Tf you are angry I shall never forgive you,” ex- 
claimed Wilhemine, indignantly, withdrawing her- 
self hastily from Jane’s arms, and leaning trustfully 
against her husband’s shoulder. 

“Come upstairs, both of you, this is better settled 
bow than any other time.” 

And she led the way promptly to where the - pale, 
dismayed group, still stood with exulting, detiant 
Mathew Merle in their midst. 

He darted’ forward at the first sight of Wilhemine, 
but Maurice flung his‘arm around her, aud warded 





story, though I have taken’care to establish them 





off his grasp towards her shoulder. 
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“Pake ‘care, sir, this lady is my wife.” 

“Your wife!” vociferated Mathew, fiercely, “what 
fool’s talk is this?” 

“Tis simple, honest’truth.. Shall I show you the 
certificate of'a legal marriage ?” was the cool re 
turn. 

“Tegal absurdity! the girl is my ward.” 

“She has another and boiter guardianship now 
that of a husband.” 

Lady Mary had seen and listened trembling 
with the dawning revelation. 

She took a step towards the fair young creature, 
clinging with such loving trust to the young man’s 
sheltering arm. 

“This girl—this girl,” she faltered, and turned 
her, imploring eyes from, Mathew Merle to Jane 
West. 

“You guess rightly, Lady Mary,” the latter 
hastened to.say, “it, is. DoetorMorley’s child, your 
daughter.” 

It. was Wilhemine’s lips which» uttered the sharp 
ery. Lady, Mary was like a, statue,).only for 
the yearning love which seemed to hold all the life 
and) warmth of her nature in the imploring eyes. 

The girl had. dropped -her hold upon her young: hus- 
band’s arm. 

She sprang forward, and dropped on her knees at 
Lady Mary’s:feet. 

The latter bent down, and canght her to her heart. 

“My daughter—oh, my Arthur's child! Itis | 
who should kneel for your forgiveness.” 

That sobbing transport of pain and: joy was too 
holy a scene to be broken upon lightly. 

Only, poor. old General Wainwright crept away, 
muttering): 

“ Shois:the heiress... She is Arthur's grandchild. 
Oh; my poor: Octavia! What shall I say to 
Octavia ?” 

And: presently, Mathew. Merle, after a savage 
threat) to Maurice to try the law upon the case, 
followed after. The earl drew Maurice aside, 
and heard from him the whole history, and went 
pacing: to and fro, asking, with moody brow: 

“What will be done with Ronald? Oh, how will 
poor Ronald-bear to hear of this wretched revela- 
tion?” 

But' Lady Mary, holding: this daughter, with Ar- 
thur Morley’s ‘brow, eyes, and’ smile, close to her 
heart, sat. whispering : 

“ Heaven is merciful! Such sweet comfort comes 
out! of this: bitter woe. I will trust that tho rest 
will beordered wisely. Who knows but: this girl, 
this Jane West, will marry Ronald; and no harm 
come to any ?” 

(To be continued.) 





Tue SULTAN AND THE ENGLIsH Caprain.—The 
damage done to the Sultan’s yacht by an English 
brig drifting. down upon her whilst at anchor off 
Beylerbey, was repaired in the arsenal. The cost 
exceeded 8001, but by the special order of his Ma- 
jesty the bill was sent to the English captain re- 
ceipted. The latter—a rough northcountrymam— 
had acknowledged his responsibility for the accident, 
and: lis agreeable surprise at this act of Imperial 
generosity, may, therefore, be better imagined than 
described. He has since proceeded on to the Black 
Sea, with a: much improved estimate. of “them 
Toorks.” 

A Mystery Exriarnep.—<A’ short time ago a 
Persian gentleman of mysterious habits,,who was 
well known from. his constant attendance at. the 
Opera, and other places of amusement in Paris, paid 
the debt of nature. The mystery which: has sur- 
rounded him is now cleared up. M.Chodzke, Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages atthe College of 
France, has. furnished the following account, taken 
chiefly from the “ Rouzet-Sefa,” or official annals of the 
Empire of Persia:—* In the year £219 of the Hegira 
(1802, a.D.) the Shah sent an embassy to Bombay, 
and the envoy, Hadji: Khalil) Khan Kazbini, was 
received with great consideration. This was the 
period, as may» be remembered, when. Napoleon 
meditated an expedition against England, whom he 
proposed toi conquer in India, by passing through 
Persia. Two hundred. soldiers. of the Company’s 
army were given as a guard of honour to the mis- 
sion, which was lodged in the most splendid palace 
of the'city., Unfortunately the servants of the am- 
bassador, in seeking to amuse themselves, shot 
some birds (adjutants), considered; sacred by the 
Hindoos,.. A disturbance occurred,.and words soon 
led to blows.. The minister, who had seen from the 
window . what tried to, interpose, when a 
bullet, probably unintended, killed him.on the spot. 
On receipt, of: the news the Governor-General of 
India hastened to send a representative to the Court 
of Teheran to declare that-he had remained neutral 
in the affair. The Shah believed that statement, 





and consented that the matter should be compro- 
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mised between ¢he Company and the family of the 
deceased. All was arranged in a friendly manner, 
and the Indian Government undertook to pay @ cer- 
tain sum to the son of the ambassador. This child 
was no other than Ismail Khan, the Persian, who 
lately died in Paris, and who for so many years had 
received a pension of 1,000/. a-year from England.” 


ABBOTSWOLD. 
—. 
CHAPTER XVII. 


Atpert Prrcy—he surely had a right to claim 
and use his father’s name ; and since it hath pleased 
him to assume it, we will so call him—had fancied 
that the wedding ceremonies would follow swift upon 
the acceptance of his offer; but he was ere long 
convinced that in high life such momentous arrange- 
ments were not hurried to their consummation ; 
and since he was to enter into that society, he 
could not well, thus early in the race, break through 
the aristocratic laws. So he allowed the bride full 
time for preparation, during which he had several 
interviews with the marquis; but he was very 
guarded in his speech on these occasions, and careful 
not to commit himself by saying anything which he 
might find it inconvenient to carry out to the letter 
of his promise. However, he need not have been so 
very particular, since he had resolved upon his course, 
and had already, in the very start, given promises 
which he never intended to fulfil. He had putin a 
plea thatthe marriage might take place immediately 
—within three days at the farthest, from the time of 
the promise. The marquis had desired that one 
month might be allowed. Between the two a com- 
promise was effected, and two weeks were set down 
as the period of delay. 

During this time Albert Percy saw Agnes twice. 
Once he bronght her a bouquet of beautiful flowers, 
—an act which the clergyman had prompted ;—and on 
the other occasion he called to ascertain if there 
were any minor arrangements for the coming event 
which she would like to have him attend to. The 
bouquet she received as she would have received a 
command ; and when his back was turned she flung 
it upon the floor, and ground it beneath her heel— 
crushing it as her heart had been crushed; while 
the stifling aroma of mingled odours, exhaling from 
the bruised and quivering flowers, sickened her 
almost to faintness. When he asked her if she had 
any commands to lay upon him touching arrangements 
for the coming event, she only sat pale and mo- 
tionless, suffering an intrusion which she had no 
power to prevent. She had no command—no re- 
quest, only that she might be left to her own medi- 
tations. 

And so the time passed on, and the only prepara- 
tions made were the curbing of his impatience 
by the bridegroom, and the earnest prayer for 
strength and support by the doomed maiden. The 
time passed on, and the day preceding that which 
had been set apart for the marriage was drawing to its 
close. Agnes Percy watched the sun as it sank from 
sight on this day—going down as all the hopes of 
life were sinking for her,—she watched it until its 
last line of fire had disappeared; she watched the 
distant horizon until every tint of the departed day 
had faded out; and as she arose, thinking that this 
was the last of a life that was worth striving for, she 
murmured to herself: 

“Oh! would to heaven Gertrude Harworth could 
speak'—Father of love and mercy! Oh! if thou 
couldst but let me know what Gertrude knew !” 

Poor girl! Still fancying that Gertrade might 
have saved her could she have been found! 

And at this self-same moment Gertrude Harworth 
was in her underground prison, wondering what was 
going on at the Castle. She had entirely recovered 
from the effects of the burns she had received in ex- 
tinguishing the flames that had endangered the life 
of Hagar ; and, except the natural weakness that re- 
sulted from her confinement in such a place, without 
opportunity to obtain even a breath of pure fresh 
air, she had nothing of physical pain to complain of. 

Gertrude had eaten her supper on this evening, 
and had helped about several little items of work, 
when Hagar informed her that she was going out, 
and might not return until some time during the next 
forenoon. Would Gertrude get breakfast for herself 
and Jaques ? 

Yes—Gertrude would do so willingly. 

Then Hagar went to her husband—she called him 
her husband—and gave up to him all charge of the 
place and the prisoner during her absence ; and he 
promised that he would be faithful. 

When the woman was ready to depart Jaques found 
that she intended to let herself out; then lock the 
doors from the outside; and take the keys away 
with her. He suggested that she had better leave 





the keys with him. But she shook her head very 
significantly. 

“T shall not only lock the doors,” she said, “ but 
I shall bar them, too; and I shall feel much safer to 
know that I still hold the castle, though for a time 
absent from it. “And,” she added, as though she 
would ‘smooth the matter a little, “I may want to 
come jn d the night. I should have a pretty 
time of it waking you. No, no, the keys would be of 
no use to you, for of course would not dare to 
leave our charge alone. You remember our pledge.” 

“ But,” urged Jaques, “suppose them should come 
as have aright to come, and should want tocome in?” 

“The Rev. Peter Walsonburg has keys of his own, 
so you need not be troubled on that account.” 

It was about nine o'clock when Hagar left; and 
she fancied she had hidden all the liquor away 
where her faithless lord could not find it; but he 
had been too shrewd for her. In anticipation 
of some such opportunity as this, lie had hidden 
away a bottle of rum, and no sooner was his wife’s 
back turned than he dragged forth the nectar from 
its hiding-place; and in less than an hour he was 
gloriously drunk ; in this condition he came reeling 
into the apartment which Gertrude occupied. 

This Jaques was as unlike his wife in outward 
presence as could well be imagined. She was tall, 
stout, and robust ; while he was small, shrivelled, 
and humpbacked. In short, he was a literal hunch- 
back, the points of his shoulder-blades, when he 
stood as nearly erect as he could, coming almost on 
a level with the -—< his head. Still there was a 
vast amount of physical strength in his ape-like 
form ; and when secs saw him come reeling and 
stumbling in, she was sorely frightened. 

“Don’t be alarmed, my dear,” said Jaques, in a 
drawling, drunken idiom which we will not attempt 
to transcribe. “I only want your nest here. Egad! 
there’s no sense nor justice in your having the best 
bed in the place. I am master, and you are nobody ; 
and yet you sleep on feathers, while I have to put 
up with straw !” 

Gertrude tried to impress it upon his understand- 
ing that she had only had feathers since she had 
been so badly burned. 

“ Well—you ain't burned now ; so off you go,.and 
I'll take my turn at the feathers. ome—don’t 
bother; for I’m sleepy. You'll find my straw 
splendid !” 

* * * a . 

“ Now, Rev. Peter Walsonburg, what is it ?” 

“Tt was Albert Percy who asked the question. It 
was very near the hour of eleven, on this same night, 
that Walsonburg had come and called Albert out 
from the cot. . 

“T’'ll tell you what it is,” replied Peter. “The only 
human being whom you have occasiop to fear still 
lives!” 

“ Does Gertrude Harworth live ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then Hagar gave not the medicine.” 

“No. Gertrude had saved her life, at the risk of 
her own ; and she could not do it. She confessed so 
much to me.” 

“ By the gods! she must not live. Am I safe 
while she breathes ?” 

“A breath from her lips can at any moment cast 
you ,down for ever from the height towards which 
you are climbing.” 

“ Then,” with a fierce oath, “that breath must be 
stopped! How shall I do it?” 

“ If you do it with your own hands ’twill be done, 
my son.” 

“ Ay—but how ?” 

“Look ye, Albert—as I came up from the village 


‘to-night I met Hagar. She was on her way to visit 


a sick relative, and will not return until to-mo: 4 
Old Jaques is left in charge fof the place, and he 
sleeps like a log ; for if he cannot get rum, he will 
be sure to drink beer enough to overcome him. Ha- 
gar has locked him in, and I have duplicate keys!” 

The youth understood. He knew that Walsonburg’s 
only incentive was the lowest kind of selfishness— 
that he only looked to secure to himself the large 
amount of money which was to be his in the event 
of success. 

“By heavens! if a score of lives lay between me 
and the prize that even now trembles in my grasp, I 
would not hesitate! Bah! what is it? Give me 
the keys !” 

Walsonburg drew from his bosom three large 
brazen keys, tied together with a leathern thong, 
and gave them to his companion. 

“You will have three doors to unlock,” he said ; 
“and you can fit the keys for yourself. You know 
where the woman sleeps?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then away you go; and may the morrow’s sun 
find, on all the earth, not a single thing, animate or 
inanimate, that can offer obstruction to your complete 
and enduring triumph !” 





“ Amen! say I,” ejaculated Albert; and he turned 
and walked swiftly away towards the stable where 
his horses ae 

i wae ps cover of the night, _ with 
careful tread, the aspiring youth guided horse 
through the wood, to that wild, forsaken place ; and 
having threaded the same dubious ways as before, 
he leaped from the saddle, and the rein to 
the firm stone-post. He was safe from observation 
at this point, so he sat down and drew forth his flint 
and steel, with tinder-box and matches, and soon 
lighted the lamp of the little burglar’s lantern ho 
had brought with him, Then he took out the keys, 
and set forward. The first door was reached, and ho 
was right in his selection of the key. 

“A good omen, surely,” he said to himself, as the 
key turned in the lock, and the door swung noise- 
lessly open. a 

He reached the second door, and again an excla- 
mation of satisfaction and good promise fell from 
his lips ; for this second time his first choice of keys 
had been right. Of course there would be no trouble 
at the third door, and at length he stood within the 
corridor that led tothe apartments which his friends 
occupied. He moved carefully on until he came to 
a door that opened into a closet-like cell, and 
here he stopped and listened. All was still, so ho 
pushed-open the door, an@ crossed the closet toa 
second door, which, he well remembered, opened 
into the apartment assigned to the prisoner. Noise- 
lessly he raised the heavy iron latch, and as noise- 
lessty pushed -the door ajar; then he listened 
until his ear caught the sound of low and heavy 
breathing from the bed. A few moments of tremour 
—of weakening heart-throbs—and then he nerved 
himself to-the work. 

“She is my bane!” he assured himself ; “and 
while she lives I am in danger, With her breath- 
ing, even in a dungeon, I should exist with a moun- 
tain ready at any moment to tumble upon me!” 

He set down the lantern, laid the heavy keys 
by its side, took the dagger from his bosom, and 
unsheathed it. But why had he set aside the lantern 
and the keys to do this? Ah! he had discovered a 
pile of wood in one corner of the closet, and a new 
thought had struck him. From the pile he selected 
a round billet, about the length and.size of his own 
— as he weighed it in his hand, he mut- 
te . 


“A blow with this will be merciful. "Twill send 
her senses adrift, relieve her of all pain, and make 
a silent affair of it.” 

Then he run the blade of the dagger through a 
button-hole of his coat, and taking up the lantern— 
but forgetting the keys—he pushed open the door, 
and entered the chamber. 

* 


* 

He fancied that he had done his work surely and 
well. There had been a heavy blow of the club— 
heavy enough, he thought, to break the skull of 
any woman in Christendom; then had followed a 
dozen wild, furious thrusts of the dagger, all aimed 
at the exact place of the heart, either one of which, 
he felt confident, would have been fatal. He had 
listened, and had heard no sound of breathing, and 
had turned away from his work with a heart not 
a so regular inits throbbings as it might have 


en. 
With quick, noiseless tread, he reached the first 
door to be locked, the last he had unlocked on en- 
tering—and here he discovered that he had lost his 
keys. Where he had drop them, or when, he 
could not remember. Should he go back? Hoe 
dared not. They must have fallen where he had 
been at work, and he would not go back there. 
What mattered it?. There was no more need of 
locks, and he would not bother there. Away—away 
—as swiftly as possible, to his horse, and then away 
through the forest, and over the plain, to his home. 
* 


Morning came. Gertrude Harworth arose and 
dressed herself ; and without disturbing Jaques sho 
commenced getting breakfast. Somehow she felt 
brighter and better this morning than she had felt 
before since she had been there. Could it be simply 
because she had something of the old duty to occupy 
her thoughts? There must have been something 
more, for her heart was light, and she hummed & 
tune = she prepared the table, and placed the dishes 
upon it. 

Hark! Whatsound was that? It must be Jaques! 
He is groaning! 

It was a fellow creature in distress, and Gertrude 
hastened to his assistance. 

Oh, horror! what a sight! -Blood upon the bed, 
upon the floor—the pillow covered! Jaques, pale 
and hasty 5 his ie bloody, his ge otto’ sat 
mat! gore. Jaques groaning , wholly 
unable to help himself at all. — 

“Jaques! Oh, heaven! who has done this?” 

“Water, water! rum, rum!” the sufferer groaned. 
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She could find no rum; but she found water anda 
bottle of wine—a bottle which she had accidentally 
discovered while taking down the breakfast plates,— 
and with these she returned to the suffering man, 
and gave him to drink, as lie desired. The wine re- 
freshed and strengthened him amazingly; and his 
first words thereafter were : j 

“Oh! I’m cut all to pieces!—chopped into a 
mince! Look—look!” 

And yet not an artery of any consequence had 
been touched. The blow upon the head—a head 
thicker and harder than the assassin had thought— 
had given such a shock to the circulation that the 
blood had not flowed freely; and by the time the 
senses had returned, nature had herself formed clots 
at the mouths of the wounds. 

Laying aside all shrinking delicacy, and remem- 
bering only that she had a life to save, Gertrude 
went to work, and soon had the wound bound up, 
and the head washed and swathed. 

The reader may perhaps discover how Jaques’ 
life had been spared. In the first ¥ woag' his skull 
was thick enough to resist the crushing effect of the 
club; and next, as he lay, with his legs curled u 
his knees had rested where the bosom of a well- 
formed man would have been, while his breast was 
thrown far back from the line which the assassin’s 
eye had marked as @ guide to his blows 

And the hunchback knew that his hideous de- 
formity had been his salvation. After receiving the 
blow upon the head, he had opened his eyes and had 
caught the outlines of a human form bending over 
him with a gleaming dagger just lifted. It had 
been but a single instant, but even in that brief 
space of time the picture had impressed itself upon 
his mind, and he could have pronounced the agsassin’s 
name had he pleased. 

When Gertrude had done what she could, Jaques 
told her to go and see if she could find any traces of 
the intruder. ; 

She left the chamber, and the first discovery was 
a bunch of keys upon the floor of the closet. She 
went on and found a door—a heavy oaken door— 
which yielded to her touch. On she went—by-and- 
bye, up a flight of steps—another corridor—another 
door—more passages—more steps—until at length 
ehe stood beneath the full glare of the morning sun, 
surrounded on all hands by crumbling walls and 
broken columns. Higher up she climbed, until at 
length a familiar scene was presented to her view. 

She was among the ruins of the Old Priory—a 
house which tradition said had been built by the 
monks of the time of Edward the Confessor, and 
which had been in ruins for many ages. 

And all this weary time she had never been be- 
yond the bounds of Abbotswold ! It must be that they 
had searched for her. Why had they not found her 
there ? 

They could have told her at the Castle that they 
never knew there were open chambers beneath those 
mouldering ruins. And others could have told her 
that only a few smugglers, together with those whom 
they chose to trust, had knowledge of this safe hiding- 
place from officers of the revenue and excise. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


We have not yet told all that occurred on that 
night—the last before the day which had been ap- 
pointed for the wedding. An eventful night it was to 
the characters of our story, as we have already seen 
in part. 

The day had gone, and the shadows of evening 
were deepening into night, when a horseman, travel- 
stained, gray and grim with dust, sprang from 
his saddle at the corner of the great terrace, and 
threw the rein to a groom who had been attracted to 
the spot by the clatter of the horse’s feet upon the 
hard gravel of the carriage-way. The groom held a 
lantern, and the traveller gazed eagerly into his face 
as the dim light shot up, as though he would read 
the man’s innermost thoughts. He saw a look of 
pity upon his honest features, and he fancied’'that 
the man shook his head mournfully. He spoke no 
word, this traveller, but gave up his horse and 
then started up the steps. As he approached the 
vestibule, however, he slackened his pace, and by 
the time he had reached the hall, he walked like 
one who feared to advance. At the foot of the great 
staircase he met a servant, of whom he inquired for 


the marquis. 
“He is in the library, sir.” 
“Ts he alone ?” 


“Yes, sir ;—but—but—I do not think he will bear 
to be disturbed. He is not well.” 

“Not well,” repeated the new-comer, in a manner 
that made the man start. “I wonder he lives!” 

And with this the traveller started up the stair- 
case and went + to the library, which he en- 
tered without tuocking The marquis was there, 
Sitting by the centre-table, his head resting upon 





ee but he looked up as the intruder came 


“Captain St. John!” 

“Yes, my lord. You behold me here.” 

And they locked each into the other’s face—the 
one sitting as he had raised his head from the table ; 
and the other standing where he had stood when he 
had first been recognized. St. John was the first to 
break the silence. 

“ You did not expect me, my lord.” 

A few seconds the marquis struggled with him- 
self; at length he suc in calling something 
of his wonted strength of pride to his aid; and a 
close observer might have seen that in that brief 
space he had resolved to speak plainly and to the 
point. 

“T did not expect you, my dear cousin; and I am 
truly sorry you have come.” 

“Sorry, Eustace ?” 

“ Yes, Rupert, I am sorry ; and if you would wish 
to please me, you would leave this doomed house, 
and never set foot across its threshold again !” 

“My lord,” said St. John, seating himself as he 
spoke, “you would not drive me hence to-night ?” 

“No, no! Oh, no! I meant not that. But, Ru- 
pert, you should know what I mean.” 

A little while the captain sat like one who seeks 
to nerve himself for some fearful ordeal, and then he 
resumed : 

“ You say, my lord, I should know. I have come 
hither for that very purpose, and I now ask you to 
inform me. While in London, superintending busi- 
ness connected with the affairs of my regiment, the 
news reached me that the daughter of Lord Enus- 
tace Percy was to be married. At first I gave no 
credit to the rumour. At length, however; it came 
more direct, and then, remembering something of 
what had been said, when I left, I became alarmed. 
The day before yesterday I saw Mr. Merrivale, 
and he told me the truth. From that time to the 
present I can tell but little of my movements. I re- 
member that I went to my colonel—that I told him 
something—and that he said ‘Go,’ and here I am. 
Now, my lord, what does it mean?” 

“ Rupert, will you listen to the whole story?” 

“ Yes—patiently.” 

Then the marquis commenced, and told the story: 
as the reader already knows it—told of the claim of 
his brother’s son—of the proof of that brother's 
marriage—of the time, money, and energy which had 
been employed—and of his final defeat and ‘titter 
ruin—ruin, if his adversary chose to have it so. 
Then he painted the agony of himself and his wife 
—but particularly of his wife—of their going forth 
penniless and homeless—and a picture he gave, in 
most melancholy colours, of the ruin and disgrace 
that threatened them. Then, in lower tones, he told of 
the offer of the successful heir, and of his own hope 
that his child would accept it. He made no secret of 
his part in the work. He attempted no concealment 
of the truth in any respect ; and in one direction only 
did he make mental reservation. Touching the true 
character of Albert Percy he was reticent, if not a 
shade wide of the truth. 

“Thus we stood,” he said in conclusion; “and at 
this juncture our child displayed the noblest quali- 
ties of her soul. She put forth her hand and saved 
us.’ 


He spoke the words as though therein lay the great 
argument against which his hearer could offer no 
remonstrance. She had saved her parents. 

“ And'was I nothing ?” cried St. John, impetuously. 
“ Was my love of no. account? Was my heart as no- 
thing in the scale?” 

“ Really, Rupert, I do not understand you,” re- 
turned the marquis, calmly. He had been schooling 
himself, and had gained entire control of his emo- 
tions. “If you would insinuate that we doubted 
your love, or that we under-estimated it, you are 
mistaken. Ifyou think we had no thought of your 
heart, you are wrong again. Wesupposed you were 
@ man of sense and reason, and that you would, when 
you came to understand the matter, quietly submit 
to a fate, which we never dreamed of uutil it oc- 
curred.” 

“ Throwing aside my love and my heart,” retorted 
St. John warmly, “ we have still left to be disposed 
of your solemn promise to me that Agnes’s hand 
should be mine. Was that promise nothing ?—a 
promise given in view of our solemn vows and 
plighted troth ?” 

“My dear cousin,” replied the marquis, with won- 
drous self-possession, “all human promises must de- 
pend upon circumstances for their fulfilment ; for the 
man lives not on all the earth who can with positive 
assurance say: Thus will I do on the morrow. If 
my child had died, you would not have accused me 
of breaking my word. And yet I say unto you that 
Agnes’s death would not have been a fate more im- 
perative than was this which happened to us. 
And now, sir,” continued the marquis, throwing a 





sternness into his manner, “let me show you how 
you stood in relation to me and mine, and how I 
stood in relation tothe world. A fate had come, and 
t said to me: ‘Eustace Percy, take your wife and 
child, and go forth, homeless and penniless. Come 
down from your high position, and sit here in sack- 
cloth, while your servants pity you, and while your 
= tenants give you ‘a few shillings in charity to 

elp you on your way! Come down, and go forth, 
and the house of your fathers shall know you no more 
for ever!’ 

“Thus said the fate! And in that hour Albert 
Percy came and said untome: ‘Give to me the hand 
of your child, and the dread fiat shall be reversed. 
If Agnes will be my wife, you shall still be Marquis 
of Abbotswold, and all the honours and the wealth 
shall be yours, as in the time that is gone.’ And 
who is this claimant for my daughter’s hand? He 
is one of the first nobles in the land—heir to all 
these vast estates. And now, Rupert St. John, what 
could you have said to my child in that hour?” 

“TIT could have given her a heart as true and as 
loving as ever beat in human bosom! I could—I 
could——” 

“ Have done what for the parents who stood trem- 
bling upon the brink of destruction?” replied his 
lordship, as the young man hesitated. 

Rupert St. John started to his feet, and paced 
to and fro across the apartment. How could he 
answer this question? What was he but a poor 
cavalry captain, barely able to support himself, let 
alone the care of a wife who had been reared in the 
lap of luxury, but who must now come to him with 
only her beauty and goodness for her dower? He 
saw fhe picture as the marquis would have him see 
it, He saw Agnes standing in her maiden garb, the 
only child of parents who had loved her as they had 
loved their very lives, and before her lay two paths. 
By taking one she preserved to her parents the high 
position they now occupied, with all its attendant 
wealth and privileges, while fora husband she ac- 
cepted a scion of her own house, upon whom all its 
honours must eventually fall. By taking the other 
path she submitted her parents to all the calamities 
which have been already so painfully set forth; for 
he was forced to acknowledge to himself that he 
could offer them not one grain of assistance. 

Finally he resumed his seat, and buried his face 
in his hands. <A short struggle, and then: 

‘*My lord, the die is cast! Forgive me if I have 


oo 


spoken harshly. Oh! it has been a brief, heavenly . 


joy! Too sweet!—too ecstatic! A taste of heaven 
here on this poor earth; and now—now the night 
has come.” 

And, utterly unable longer to contain himself, he 
bowed his head and wept aloud. 

“Rupert,” spoke the marquis, arising, and standing 
by his cousin's side, “from the very bottom of my 
heart I sympathize with you; and, you will never 
realize how near and dear you will be held to all our 
hearts in the coming time. We shall regard you as 
one who has been called upon to sacrifice the 
dearest, brightest hope of life for our salvation. Oh! 
my poor boy! bear up, bear up. The blow will not 
always rest heavily upon you.” 

Rupert looked up and caught his host by the arm. 

“My lord—Oh! in heaven’s name! You will let 
me——~” 

“Rupert!” 

“Oh! deny me not! I ask to see her but for a mo- 
ment. You caunot—you dare not—refuse me that. 
Oh heavens! ’twould kill me to know that I could 
not take one more look upon that sweet face to bear 
with me as I go tomy death. Ah, my lord, there 
will be one bold reckless man at the head of the co- 
lumn when my regiment goes into action! I must 
see her once more.” 

The marquis was troubled. Atlength he said: 

“ Rupert, of course it cannot be to-night. In the 
morning we will see. I will see how Agnes can 
bear it. I look to her good. Poor girl——” 

“ She loves me still ?” 

The marquis gazed into the speaker's face with a 
look partly of surprise, partly of alarm—and as the 
shadows flitted across his face a touch of indignation 
was visible. 

“ Rupert St. John, whence, think you, comes all the 
grief that bows us beneath its painful burden? 
Whence the agony of this choice? Why do I hesi- 
tate to let you see my child? Love you still? Oh, 
heaven! in that eternal faith of her pure heart lies 
all the trouble. But enough of this. Come to me in 
the morning, and we will see. Not now. Ask me no 
more to-night.” 

Slowly, heavily, and painfully passed the hours 
for —" St.John. No sleep came to his pillow; 
but night long he lay, thinking of the 
heaven he had lost, and of the gloom which 
was to rest upon all his coming life. At first 
he ‘had blamed everything and everybody, cry- 
ing out, in bitterness of spirit, against those who 
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had submitted to the fate that tore his love from him. 
But when he had reflected more calmly ‘he began to 
acknowledge ‘that the fate was: an inexorable one, 
beneath which -even he must bow ; for, when he 
asked himself— Can Lelaim Agnes for my wife, and 
expect her.to love and houour me in peace and joy, 
while herparents.are thereby cast down from opu- 
lence apd power to ury and want?”—he was 
forced to. acknowledge ‘that the thing would be 
impossible. So he decided that he must resign her, 
and he prayed for strength to support him under the 
dreadful affliction. 

With‘the first break of day, he arose and dressed 
himself, and walked out into the ‘garden. The morn- 
ing was clear and fresh, and a gentle breeze which 
had prevailed through the night had ‘prevented ‘the 
deposit of dew. He had passed down the main 
avenue, and had turned into one of the narrow’ walksy 
towards a vine-clad arbour where he and Agnes:had 
often sat together, when his eye caught the fiutter-i 
ing of a garment through the intricate mazes of the. 
shrubbery before him. Witha quick step anda 
wildly-throbbing heart he hastened on. 
the arbour, and, standing by the entrance,-her‘step 
arrested by his own footfall, he beheld. Agnes. ‘ He 
ealled her name, and opened his arms. 

It was her heaven—her only earthly love! Itwas 
her own—all, all, her own—that bosom, and the heart 
that throbbed within. 

So ran her wild fancy as she bounded forward,and: 
threw her arms around the neck of her own true and 
noble lover. She clung to him as clings a dying 
child to the neck of a fond parent—clung to him 
with all the energy of her nature, and pillowed her 
head upon his bosom. And there they stood; his 
stout arms holding her asin the grasp of a saving 
power, while she clung closer and closer, as 
though to lose her hold would be death. She looked 
up into his face, and he pressed ‘his ‘lips to hers, the! 
two souls mingling in that solemn pledge—the heart- 
sent token of a love which could not die. But 
they could not remain always thus. They both 
seemed to feel that the breaking of the:spell would 
be the end of all their joys; and ‘yet it. must: be 
broken. He kissed her again, and then loosened his 
hold. 

“Oh, Agnes, must it be thus! 
—part for ever?” 

A low wailing cry broke from the: maiden’s lips; 


Oh,: must we part. 


and as her lover offered to support heriagain, she put | | 


forth her hand. 

“ Rupert, do not kill me! Oh, in heaven's name, 
do not kill me!” The heart-broken agony, the 
prayerfulness, the earnest beseeching, of the-look 
and tone, struck St. John to the ‘soul, and he dared 
not complain before her. 

She had made a sacrifice of herself—of her heart, 
with all its wealth of love and promise—and she 
had offered it upon the altar of her devotion to»her 
parents; and now she earnestly ht him. to 
respect her, and .to spare her, and not to’ make the 
burden greater than she could hear. He readiit all 
in that wailing cry—“ Oh, Rupert, do not kill: me!” 
—and from that moment he spoke no more of. the 

ast. 

ne Forgive me, Agnes. I have heard. all, and I 
cannot blame you. Henceforth our ways lie far 
apart, but our hearts cannot be so easily separated. 
I hoped I should see you; and I thank heaven‘that 
the blessing has been mine. But we: must not 're- 
main here. I have only one morethought to express, 
Agnes, in the time to come, when you think.of me, 
think thus : Rupert is foremost in the battle, seeking 
to fling away a life that is of no more worth to him 
here—all his thoughts of joy turned to the time 
when, in a better world than:this, he may meet: the 
loved one of his heart, no more to part for ever! 
And think, too, that he will so shape his life 
that in the final day he shall be admitted to the 
bright realm where goodness and purity like your 
own must find its heaven!” 

“ Rupert! Rupert !” 

“ T had better go, Agnes.” 

“ And will you leave Abbotsweld at once ?” 

“ Are you not to be married this very day, Agnes?” 

“ Yes, yes—oh, heavens !” 

“Then ‘twere better for me, better for you, that I 
should go. Farewell, sweet love! May heaven bless 
you ever; and may the angels of mercy and, peace 
give you guidance and watch over you always!” 

He held her once more to his bosom—once more 
pressed a fervent kiss upon her lips, and then quietly 
loosing Lis hold, he turmed and hurried from the 
spot. 

Two hours later, Rupert had eaten his breakfast, 
only Mr. Drake keeping him company at the table. 
The marquis had not come down, and the captain 
cared not to.wait for him. Another meeting could 
only be painful, and no possible good could accrue 
from it; so he quietly called for his horse, and was 
soon riding away from the dwelling which contained 


He reached | | 


‘}\sible, after what happened so lately ‘to depress and 





the only thing on earth he loved—riding away with 

a heart so heavy and sad that in that hour the angel, 

of Death would have been a welcome messenger. 
(To be continued.) 


MICILEL-DEVER. 
. 
CHAPTER L. 


Iw the freedom of country life several weeks passed 
by very delightfully. \ Olaire’s: pony-carriage was 
sent out, and her brother\¢aught “her howto drive 
ithe spirited little animals ‘he had purchased for her. 
\She and Julia also rode on horseback every evening, 
\attended by a groom who was attached to the espe- 
cial service of his young mistress,and ‘life’ seemed 
vas sunny with them all as the bright summer:deys. 
At the end of the third week Mrs. Oourtnay:began 
ito feel anxious to receive.a letter from her son, for 
she had not heard from.him since ‘he went .away. 
‘But just atthe right moment a communication came 
from Andrew, ' dated from.Baden. .A portion of ‘it 
iran as follows: 

“T amin better spirits than you may think pos- 


humiliateme. I begin toseehow stupidly persistent 
I -was,in ‘the moonstruck madness which led me onin 
\pursuit of an ignis fatuus that must ever have eluded 
me. 
“ 7 am most thankful that Iwas saved in timefrom 
iconsummating the  villany I imeditated towards 
Claire. She is better without :me, as l.am without 
‘her. Ican see that very plainly! now that-my mental 
‘vision is clear again. 

“My heart. bas: returned to its: aliegiance to the 
gentle and ‘true woman who shall be my helpmate, 
liftshe will forgive the inconstancy .of which I have 
been guilty. Lhave-written to Emma.and told her 
ithe whole:truth, and 1am unwilling to return before I 
ihear' from: her. 

“If. you will consent to remain-in France till 
‘spring opens, and allow me-the liberty. to roam about 
at my own will, I think Ishall quite regain my true 
equilibrium. Then, if Emma: consents, Iwill go 
back, and celebrate our marriage as‘ soon.as-possible 
after my return. I will join you at the port of .em- 
barkation, for 1 do not wish ever to look upon ‘the 
bewildering face of Olaire ‘again. Its’wondrous 
has. once made me untrue to my manhood, and 
I ‘not ‘expose myself to the.same temptation 


r 


D. 
“ee The picture I-robbed you of I,will restore.to you, 
‘and you must keep-it in some recess to which I 
ishall never attemptito penetrate. Though itis not 
like her now, it mightbe a dangerous possession to 
me, and my future: wife would scarcely like to see me 


glance towards it. 

“T have not been tempted to play, though Iam.a 
frequent looker-on at the tables, where every mean 
and pitiful passion is illustrated by the flushed and 
greedy From observation I have learned 
many of the tricks practised by them, but I should 
jscorn to avail myself of them, unless. some good end 
‘was tobe attained by doing so. 

“I have had two letters from you.since you:went 
to Latour, and I cannot tell you how glad Iiam to 
know that Claire has fallen into the hands of so 
good and so noble a man as her-brother must be. I 


‘head of a girl of eighteen was turned by flattery, 
‘hers,was in danger of being so. 

She lived like one. in an enchanted dream, ang 
‘for a.season she almost ‘the: blight that hag 
‘fallen on her young life. th perfect health, gay 
\spirits, and. careless heart, she quéffed from the in- 
‘toxicating cup offered her only the sparkling foam 
‘that exhilarated her and le life seem one 
long dream of trium: t joy. Bhe did not bélieye 
‘that the lees of that cup could ever be reached by 
‘her, or prove bitter to the taste, if by chance they 
ee 5, with the magic draught. 
he oriaiginaat Doped that i its, ; a at 
‘her t in she had 
succeeded in. gi a Claire per ‘teas bf what her 
'future course d be. She submitted gracefully 
to be ruled by her,adopted mother while she re- 
‘mained with her, and she wept many bitter tears 
‘when the final came. bet yeti char heart 
Julia clung to her early playmate, Was eager 
to go back to sole ee 
parting with her darling ‘ 

Old Betty was.in much the satie state of feéling, 
‘but. she was consoled for leaving-the young lady be- 
hind, by thinking of the grandeur of’ her lot, aud of 
‘the many wonderful ‘she would have to tell 
when she returned home ;- es displaying to them 
ithe handsome and valuable presents made her by 
her nurse-child and her brother. 

Andrew joined. his mothér at Havre, and they 
crossed the ocean in safety. 

Four months later, the announcement of Courtnay's 
marriage with Emma Carleton came to Claire, and 
she. rejoiced he’ had at last reached the calm 
haven of.mai happiness with a wife who 
would know how to.soothe the tempestuous prompt- 
ings of his nature, and make him see how beautiful 
it isto dwell in harmony with those we love. 

Before lea’ Claire, Mrs. Courtnay insisted that 
a@ companion of mature years should be found for . 
her, as she was too young, and far too. much admired, 
to be left. without. a female guardian. 

After considerable opposition from her, the cousin 
Latour had referred to on the first evening they met, 
was invited to take up her abode with them. Madame 
(Laroche was a childless widow of thirty, with limited 
means, and a great ambitidn. to shine in society. 
Of course. she eagerly accepted the. position offered 
her in her cousin’s family, though in some. respects 
she was unworthy of the confidence he reposed in her. 

She was facile, anxious to please the young auto- 
crat on whose fiat she knew depended her enjoyment 
of the tl she prized beyond everything, and she 
spared no efforts to win the.confidence and affection 
iof her new charge. 

Madame Laroche was still a very handsome woman, 
with the. ful address and adroit — of 
a thorough Parisienne, and she soon made herself 
almost: necessary to Claire, who found it very 
charming to be flattered and approved, instead of 
finding Lersdll restrained within certain limits, as 
liad been ‘the case while Mrs. Courtnay was near 
er, 

Her brother, absorbed in his unsuccessful experi- 
iuents, yielded her entirely to the influence of her 
mew companion, scarcely deeming it necessary to 
lutter a caution to’ Madame,Lareche: as to what was 

xpected of her in that-capacity. 

The result was, that Claire pursued the career sho 





hope you will enjoy your visit to the utmost, and I | 
ishall feel grateful to you if. you*will .accept M. | 
\Latour’s proposal to matronize Claire during. the | 
first few months of her novitiate in the fashionable | 
‘world. It will be better for her,;and»at ithe same | 
itime ‘afford me the opportunity I desire to travel 
more extensively than I have hitherto done. 

“I do not venture to send any message.to Claire, 
so with much love to Julia, Iam your, affeetionate 
son, ANDREW CouRTNAY.” 

Mrs. Courtnay read these lines with: lightened 
heart. She felt all her old confidence in their writer 
revive, and she immediately wrote to tell him that 
his request was granted, and she would remain till 
the following May. 

No one was more pleased with this decision than 
Latour, and he immediately began the improvements 
he was contemplating in his town residence. Every 
part of it was newly fitted upand furnished. No ex- 
pense was and the palace of Armida: could 
searcely have rivalled this modern one, in which.a 
queen of beauty, as fascinating as the fabled Ciree, 
was to hold her court. 

As the representative of an-ancient family, Latour 
had the enirée to many of the best houses in Paris, 
and the liberal use he made of his. money gaye hin 
a prestige for which good blood. alone would not have 
sufficed. 

When the. gay season fairly: opened, Claire found 
herself installed.as the mistress of a splendid estab- 
lishment, the cynosure. of a, brilliant. circle which 





iad marked out for hersélf, without a remoristrance 
wing uttered. It is true that she made little effort 
v attract admiration, but: with™ her transcendent 
wauty, her wit, and reputed fortune, it was not neces- 


3 . 

> her day was so much admired, and 
the conquests and caprices of la belle Anglaise became 
in.a few years the gossip of ‘the most exclusive 
cireles of society. 

"Madame L’Epine also travelled extensively, and 
became a celébrity. Olaire enjoyed her success as 
thoroughly as ‘the aspirants for fame in any other 
walks in life oo have done. “She smiled on tn 
alike, but gave decided en t to none ; the 
love so lightly won was ad lightly cast away, despite 
the es Of her lovers, and ‘they found it poor 

ition to be told’ in her most dulcet tones'that 
she had passed’ the same ordeal herself, and 
bore hope trp a scathéd heart;in which no’buds of 
passion could ever again germinate. 

The discarded suitors often consoléd themselves 
by confiding their troubles to Madame Laroche, and 
she had tact enough to make friends of’ them all. 
'“ Catch a heart in the rebound,” was iliastrated by 
! her, and more than one of Claire’s discarded suitors 
would have made himsélf ‘happy with the fair com- 
were if she had only possessed* the’ fortune they 


ni ‘ 
She once langhingly said toher young'friend : 
“T once saw a notice of some strange names belong- 





soon elected her as its especial idol, and..if.ever the 


ing to an “English “firm, which~ made’ me laugh, but 
1 think you and Tillustrate them.” 
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«“ What were they ?” asked Claire. 

“JU. Cheatem and I. Ketchum. . Your lovers turn 
from your delusive smiles, and end by making love 
to me—ha, ha!” 

“So much the better for us both, for we find the 
amusement and excitement we need in playing into 
each other’s hands. As to the professions of men, I 
have no faith et pel Pym tn gh <r 
think they act the nang ey ers 
fection. "Heigho! I wonder how long this life of 
luxurious enchantment can last.” 

“As long as youth, wealth, and the power of en- 
joyment lasts,” was the reply. “Make the most of 
the present, and cast care to the winds is my rule of 
action. When it comes, it is time enough ‘to exa-' 
mine its hideous features.” 

“ That is good philoeree ~* live in sueh a 
whirl of excitement that we'hey time to think of 
possibilities. But I am troubled wbout one thing, 
Léonie, Don’t you think hat, of Yate, my brother 
looks depressed and worn’? ‘I beginito ‘feel anxious 
about him.” 

“Yes; Armand has¢hamged :much, but I searedly 
wonder at that. Hegpatses neatly ‘all his itime jin 
that dreary old to’ = 2 the unat ile: ;) 
and when he comes'to'town iui “us, i 

‘Gass levies 


is so filled with his failures ‘no hewet to 
enjoy anything. Since you hwve ssp of ‘thiggny 
dear, I will say to you that ‘is wasting. | 


old in his experiments than’ ihe’iis ever ‘likely ttc 
os from their results. His namiia, for ‘I can give’ | 
no other name, may yet absorbthe-whdle of his for-, 
tune. Had syou not better gpedk ‘to ‘him on ‘this 
subject, and use «your influemge to induce tim 
abandon his Tuimous pursuit ?” / 

“T have Often done so, Withoutenymestilt, Ar-. 
mand always insists that.he is:on‘the eve , 
Is the oid fablo-of Tantalus beougilt itor | 
It is the ol anta Z 
a most painful an@fatal form, ‘T-woulld idk ; 
deal to rescue my brother from ‘his ‘Aélusion, "but 2) 
feel that it will*be impossible ‘to:@o «so, if the oiins’| 
himself, there is -stillamysettl tite 
live together on that ‘venyiconifortably.” 

Madame Laroche shrugged her sh 

“You spend every year much more than your 
income on your toilette, besides other extravagances 
of which you-are guilty. How could: you..give up 
the state‘in which youhave so.long lived, and come 
down'to-the necessity of considering whether you 
can éfford a luxury that you have now ouly:to wish 
for and\possess?” 

Claire smiled faintly, as.she replied: 

“If Armand ‘could bear his disappointment, I 
could bear the-loss of what I do .not.denyI highly 
value. As faras layin his power he has gratified 
every wish of .my heart, and for -years I have 
enjoyed the brilliant,position he has given me. In, 
my turn I would do something for, him, .if I could ; 
but if he fails.et last, he will not .long survive it.) 
His noble and generous heart will break when he 
finds his efforts are vain to win'the stake on which’ 
he has set all his hopes. I own to you that I 
tremble for the!result.’ 

“Phen try to avertiit, Claire. You,ean savehim, 
if anyone can, for he can refuse nothing to you. 
The remnant of his fortune may yet-be reseued from: 
that insatiate furnace, and with it, perhaps, Ar- 
mand’s reason ‘and life. 1 speak strongly, for I 
believe all are staked on the desperate game-he has 
played'so-long.” 

Claire raised ‘herself from the sofa on which she 
had been arp per they talked together, and 
with a startled asked : 

“ What reason have: youf thus, Léonie ? 
What do you know:of'my r’s oi 

“T know that he has withdrawn large sums from 


i 


have heard ‘this from M. Lemoine, and she asked .me 
to speak'to you, and see \if you ‘would use your in- 
fluence with Armand to give up the fire demon that 
is devouring his:property. A million has been con- 
sumed in its remorseless depths -without yielding 
any result;.as much more-has been spent in main- 
taining ‘the style in which we live, of the three 
nillions he ‘brought back with him ‘from-China.but 
one ‘is left.” 

Claire law 

“Butone million! You talk as if that-ispoverty.” 

“But Tam not of pounds, remember. It 
is of francs, ‘and it takes'twenty-five of them to.make 
& pound.” 

“After spending so many of'them, I think I ought 
to know that,” ‘was the half-mocking -rejoinder. 
“Brought Gown ‘to pounds,’ my brother »still has an 
independent:fortune, and I, the creature of his bounty, 
cannot to ‘dictate to ‘him ‘how -it shall be 
used. 1 have ‘already said as much to him on this 
subject as I dare to say, but I found him so wedded 





urge will turn him from his purpose. My only hope 
for him lies in the aconhagtidisnees of bia dso saa 
after all it may not be impracticable. He declares 
that he saw the transmutation of metals effected, and 
although he has hitherto missed the exact combina- 
tions, he still believes that what another has done he 
can do if he perseveres.” 

* So have believed all those who have walked an 
the same path before,” was the reply. “ When it is 


warning 


“Have I not explained to you that on ‘this point 
am powerless? If I asked Armand to surrender his 
life to me, he would do it sooner than rélinquish the 
pursuit that gives it all its charm. He ‘is not like 
youand me. He cares nothing for the 't¥iumphs of 
society; they would bore him to death. He is a 
maces ; he gives‘now most munificertly, and 

e seeks boundless wealth that he may ‘liftmp the 
down-trodden, and make the hearts of ‘the‘tdilers of 


worth some sacrifice if it can only be :redligeli. I 
ouly wish I:was half as good as my ‘brother, J 





wey wet crown him with a wreath 
for his wonderful discovery.. If ‘the worst 1 
t Imaid béfore, I have: for both ofa, 


ha ppall uponime. Un ‘fact, I feel, at iim 


i ih “eye Sonar first 





to his belief in ultimate success, that nothing I can 





‘fritter.away my life in the idle pursuits of “fashion, 

while he evans his to a great and noble 

It may fail of accomplishment, but it is not "theless 
ad for that.” 


“But the result of the failure to him, Obsire, 


! that. 
““No—why should I, till it comes? I am not given 
‘towntidjpate evil, and in place of wailing over défeat, 
of immortélies 


fore me's ‘few dour,end 
the sonatas A yoy it ey 
— ioe : j y , 
J lhe’ her somewhat nx- 
y ‘the «wareer 


‘evidence of on ‘the *part-of her fair friend. 
Claire was still as brilliant and fascinating, as much 
sought after as in the early days of her triumphs, 
and this was the first indication of weariness her 
companion had detected. 

She began to seek for its cause, and wondered. jf a! 
letter from England, which came that morning 
produced this state of feeling, | 

If Madame Laroche could have read the contents 
of that missive she would have found the clue to 
what. puzzled her. 

It was from Andrew Courtnay; the first he had! 
written to Claire since his return home, and it was, 
filled with matter which brought back to her heart 
in all its. intensity that dream of retribution which 
had now so long lain in abeyance. 

Nearly ten years had passed since the marriage of 
Andrew, and he had sons‘and daughters growing up 
around him in the old homestead, himself acontented 
and useful man. Yet in the depths of his heart lin-; 
gered. a grudge against the man who had stolen 
Claire from. her home only to outrage and insult her ;| 
aud the promise he had made to assist her to gain her! 
revenge had never been forgotten. 

Courtnay was now a member of Parliamerit, and 
soon after his arrival in London, he met with the 
man he most loathed on earth. Walter Thorne was 
leading a fast life, and his domestic unhappiness was 
the cause assigned by his friends for reckless 
career. 

He.gambled with a species of furore; sometimes 
winning, but often losing large sums. Courtnay) 
rarely played himself, though he was skilful in most 
games of chance ; but, hearing so much of Thorne’s 
wild agra Thou ery ag struck him that he might 
render it su ent to Claire’s plans. What they 
were he did not know, but he could, at least, offer 
such atonement as lay in‘his power, for his own con-| 
duct to her, by fulfilling the promise he had given in 
their last interview. 

The-letter will best explain the rest. It ran thus: 

* Lonpon, March 1, 18—. 

“My Dear CLarRE:—After so many years of 
silence on my part, I again venture to address you 
with the old familiarity of our early days. I write 
now to tell:you that I have not been forgetful of the 

e I gave you in our last painful interview; but 

will.go at.once to the point, and show you why I 
have broken .my long silence. 

“Youare aware that I am in Parliament; and in 
London Ihave found the man I once thought I could 
never meet without:seeking to destroy. 

“Those evil passions are happily set at rest, 
thanks to the sweet,influences that surround me in 
my home ; but all the evil in me is not eradicated, 















too late you will regret that you did not attend to my, 
“Why, what can I do?” asked Clare, impatiently. 


your hand, but it seems to me a sort of justice that 
is due to you, however much it may be condemned by 
those who have never been tempted to the commis- 
sion of a wrong. 

“ But to my story. Your false lover is, it seems, 
most unhappy in the marriage he made at his father’s 
command, and he consoles himself for domestic 
troubles by rushing, at intervals, into the wildest dis- 
sipation. 

“ Thorne has been in London several months, 
visking at the gaming-table the fortune he 
Seoured ‘by giving you up. His passion for high 
play amounts t to insanity; and, hearing so 
8g of his recklessness, I went one evening to watch 

im. 

“‘Heilad won largely before I became a tator 
but,fter looking on fora while, I was seized with an 
uncontrollable desire to stake my skill and luck 
against his. I rarely pley, for;when I do I nearly 
always *win, and I feel as if Ihave robbed my antago- 
nist when ‘his money, thus gained, passes into my 


| the earth sing for joy. That is his dream,uil littis,|/hands. 


‘Ieeonfess to you, however, ‘that, on this occasion, 
Thatimo such scruples. I sat down to ruin that 


Pee tao the night was over, I succeeded. 
ri I won everything Walter Thorne could call 


“det first he played cautiously enough, but, as the 

against him, he became desperate ; betted 
Wiliily, risking ‘thousands on ‘a card, until his last 
ahilling ‘was swept away. He arose, ghastly pale, 
aul Gedlared ‘himself ruined. We were almost 
yalone ‘in ‘the room, for others had dropped off as 
we waned ; Ialso arose, and went out with 
“He hoarsely said, as we gained the street : 

“*Oome with me'to my room,‘and I will give you 
‘bond that will cover my whole-estate. Of course 
you will sell it, and dispossess me at once.’ 

“© Werwill'talk of that presently, Mr. Thorne,’ I 
wweplied ; and I went with him to the expensive apart- 

ements he occupied. 

“ The enclosed bond for eighty thousand pounds 
was then executed. He did not know who had been 

his antagonist till I told him my name; and I shall 
never forget the glare of rage that shone in his eyes, 
as he said: 
“* You have dogged my steps, sir, that. you might 


| gratify an old grudge, by bringing me to beggary, and 


now you seek to gloat over the ‘agony of a man in 
my condition.’ 

“Tt was not for such'a purpose as that’'that I'came 
hither,’ I replied ; ‘ and, if you will listen to me, you 
will see that your condition is not so desperate as 
you suppose. I'shall accept the ‘bond for the large 
sum I have won, but with no view of using it myself ; 
nor will it be brought forward by anyone so long as 
your wife lives.’ 

“He flashed a lightning glance upon me, and 
asked : 

“What do youn mean, sir? "Why should the'life 
of a woman I care little enough about stand between 
myself and ruin ?’ 

“IT answered, ‘IT do not choose 'to explain; let the 
fact suffice. ‘Return to your home, give up the vice 
you no ‘longer possess the means to gratify, and I 
repeat, as long as Agnes Thorne lives, you are’ master 
of your estate. At her death you'may ‘hear from 
this paper, but not before. I wish you good-night, 
sir.’ 


“T hastily left the room; he called after me, but I 
would not return; and I evaded ‘an effort he made 
to see me the next day. On the following one he 
left London, and I have heard nothing from him 
since. 

‘‘ transfer to you the bond ; it pledges Thornhill 
for the’ payment of the money, and you are at liberty 
to use it as you please, when your rival is no longer 
in your way. 

“ Although I have done this, Claire, for the sake 
of my promise to you, I sincerely hope ‘that the life 
of that unhappy lady may outlast yourown, that you 
may not be tempted to use the power I give you in 


|} any way. 


“T have found happiness in a suitable’marriage, 
and so niight you if you ‘would put aside ‘that one 
fatal remembrance, and allow your heart to open to 
the influences of affection. @ are ‘a Very heppy 
household at the Grange, and I grudge every day 
am forced to spend from beneath its roof. 

“ My mother, as serenely handsome as ever, is the 
most devoted of grandames tomy children ; the boys 
are her especial pets, while my little daughter is 
the darling of my heart. My sweet wife was gene- 
rous enough to call her Claire, although she knew 
the whole history of that old love for you, and my 
pet is as dear to Emma as if she did not bear the 
name of her former rival. 

“ Julia's successful career as the belle of the county 
will soon come'to a close, as she has at last accep’ 





as will be oces by what I am about to tell you. 
“I may be doing-wrong in placing this power in 


Charles Berkeley, and they will be matried in May. 
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She has, doubtless, written to you herself, and in- 
formed you of the change she is about to make in her 
condition. 

“You may remember Berkeley as a lad in jackets, 
who used to haunt the Grange when Julia was a 
child. He has served as long for his wife as Jacob 
agreed to serve for his, though he was cheated after 
the Israelitish fashion. Since Julia was fifteen, he 
has been her most devoted adorer, and she will be 
twenty-two this month. 

“T am very well pleased with her choice. Berkeley 
is a clever fellow, and sufficiently rich for every ra- 
tional want. They seem to be much attached to 
each other, and my mother is satisfied because she 
thinks they suit each other. You know she has a 
theory on the subject of matrimonial alliances, and I 
am half-inclined to give into it, since the match she 
induced me to make has conduced so much to my 
happiness and well-being. 

“ Emma is the very person I needed to temper my 
wild nature, and make me ashamed to yield to the 
outbursts of passion that once made me so detestable 
acompanion. She has sense and spirit enough of 
her own, and I find her by no means an uninteresting 
life-mate, as, I frankly own, I once feared she might 

rove. 
ar The latent strength of her character and her 
many gentle ways of winning influence over me 
were unsuspected till after she became my wife. 
Then I found her a charming study, and, in seek- 
ing to understand, I learned to love her with all my 
heart. 

“T tell you this, because I know it will rejoice 
you to know that the woman I have made my own, 
claims not only my deepest respect, but my tenderest 
affection. 

“ Adieu, Claire. Remember me to that good 
bvother of yours, and thank him, even at this late 
hour, for rescuing us both from the wretched fate I 
was so anxious to force upon you. If I were with 
the dear ones at home, innumerable messages would 
be sent ; but as I am here in solitary state, you must 

take them on trust. That you may be as happy as! 
am, is the earnest prayer of your friend, 
“ ANDREW CoURTNAY.” 

All the long-buried past rushed over Claire when 
she read those lines, and examined the paper which 
they enclosed. Her old desire to bring home to the 
man who had so bitterly deceived her the humilia- 
tion she had herself endured, awoke in full force, and 
she exultingly thought the means were furnished, if 
the woman who had usurped her place were only re- 


[THORNE RUINED. ] 


would die before her own charms were faded; there 
was.a vague notion of eternal justice in her warped 
mind which afforded her the assurance that, even on 
earth, Walter Thorne must meet punishment for his 
faithless desertion of the child who had trusted her- 
self to his honour, and from whose hand should the 
retributive blow come, if not from hers ? 

Claire had kept up a correspondence, at long in- 
tervals, with Miss Digby, and from her letters she 
knew that little peace was found at Thornhill; that 
its mistress had faded and grown querulous beneath 
the open neglect of her husband. She gathered these 
facts from chance expressions used by the writer of 
the letters, for Miss Digby was very careful to say 
as little as possible about Walter Thorne and his af- 
fairs. It was only in reply to direct questions from 
Claire that any information was given at all. 

Now she held in her possession the power to ruin 
him—to wrest from him the fortune for which he had 
sacrificed her, and a fierce joy thrilled through her 
veins. She asked herself: 

“ How long—how long must I hold this, without 
acting on it? Andrew has nobly atoned for his 
futile attempt to force me to become his wife, and I 
am now glad that it was made. But for that he 
would never have seryed me in this questionable 
manner. I wonder if Walter Thorne dreams of the 
use to which his bond may be put? The saving 
clause may enlighten him, but if it does, he cannot 
evade the ruin that shall yet overtake him. I must 
stifle this yearning for immediate action, and wait, 
as I have so long done. My hour must come, though 
I can do nothing to hasten its advent.” 

Claire put away the paper in a secure place, and 
replied to Courtnay’s letter, earnestly thanking him 
for the service he had rendered her. What she in- 
tended to do with the bond she did not hint, but she 
confessed to him that, if death dissolved the ties 
that bound Thorne to Agnes, she should certainly 
feel at liberty to use the power which had been 
placed in her hands to its fullest extent. 

Whea her letter was finished and sent away, 
Claire remembered what Madame Laroche had sai 
of her brother’s affairs, and, ordering the carriage, 
she drove out alone to Latour, where he had been 
staying almost constantly for the last few months. 

It was now the middle of April, and the place 
was in ite new dress of tender verdure, but Claire 
noted little of its beauty, for her eyes were sadly 
fixed on the cloud of smoke which arose from the 
tower chimney, and she thought with regret of the 
fruitless toil endured by the brother, to whom she had 
given all the affection she believed herself capable 





moved by death. 
Claire had always felt the conviction that Agnes 


of feeling. 


Claire had often ventured to remonstrate with 
Latour on his unremitting devotion to the experi- 
Yislded ‘hi othtng” seve Aleappansteaeht but be 
yielded a save it; but he 
would not on this point be influenced by her. Ho 
was never disheartened by his failures. 

Like the phoenix, his beautiful dream of becoming 
the benefactor of mankind, arcse from the ashes of 
his lost hopes, ready to commence anew the labour 
which would have been as as that of 
Sisyphus to any one less infatuated was this 
seeker after the unattainable. 

Claire had passed a portion of every year at La- 
tour, and bral go was dear to heras the home in 
which she first learned to know and love her 
brother, 

Through all the years they had lived together, 
a harsh or impatient word had never passed his 
lips, though on some occasions he could be stern 
enough to others. 

Latour evidently regarded her as a sacred bequest 
from the father whens memory he tenderly revered, 
in spite of the long injustice he had endured from 
him, and he permitted Claire to make herself happy 
in ler own way, regardless of cost to himself. She 
knew that her brother’s annual expenses were 
doubled by her residence with him, and she felt a 
little compunction when she remembered how reck- 
lessly she had squandered money since she had been 
with him. 

Her brother had never checked her in any way, 
and he also lavished most expensive presents on 
herself and Madame Laroche. In fact, the latter had 
saved quite little fortune from Latour’s munificence 
since she had been the companion of his sister, and 
hence arose her desire to save him from the ruin 
she saw looming in the distance. Her luxurious 
home and large salary were too important to her to 
be risked on the faint chances of success in discover- 
ing the secret he had so long and vainly sought. 

Claire could scarcely have oe to herself the 
object she had in view in seeking her brother on 
this afternoon. As she had said, she dared not ven- 
ture on any farther remonstrance, for she had already 
said as much as he would listen to, without produc- 
ing any result. Failure seemed only to add strength 
to eget? rage wi that he should yet ova 
If this a , yet baffling, pursuit were taken 
him, Olaire felt that his occupation would indeed 
be gone, and all interest in life for him destroyed ; 
so with a sigh she thought the residue of his fortune 
must vanish, as so much of it had already gone—i2 





smoke. 
(To be continued.) 
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COPPER AND GOLD. 
a 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


We must return for a time to Freeland’s cottage, 
which we leftat the close of a former chapter. 

Overpowered by the agony of the conviction that 
she was the daughter of Miles Sherlock, Rouletta, 
with a wild cry of agony, sank senseless into the 
arms of Freeland. 

“May heaven grant that I have not killed her,” 
exclaimed he, as he bore her unconscious form to a 
sofa, and strove to restore her to animation. ‘It 
must have been a terrible shock, but I saw no other 
way by which I could tear her heart from the image 
of that villain. Ah, she begins to revive.” 

Rouletta opened her eyes as he spoke, then closed 
them, murmuring: 

“Oh, my father!” 

“Is it of me or him she speaks,” thought Free- 
land, as he knelt by her side. 

Rouletta raised her arms and wound them around 
his neck, saying: 

“ Ah, how could you love me, sir, knowing me to 
be the daughter of that man ?” 

“Call me as you have always called me,” ex- 
claimed Freeland. “Do not call me ‘sir.’ Call me 
father, for such I have striven to be to you.” 

“Dear father, can you forgive me?” 

_ For what? For loving that man? Why the 
time was, Rouletta, when I so loved him that I 
would have died for him. He deceived me—then why 
not a maiden, reared in seclusion as I have carefully 
reared you. Forgive me, my child, for having de- 
stroyed your dream of love.” 

“Do not speak of that madness again.” 

“No. Iwill not. Weep, my child—it will ease 
your heart. ‘Time was when Carlo di Magnasco, be- 
reaved, deceived husband, would have given his 
Tight arm to weep likea woman. Well, that is all 
past now. Listen, Rouletta. I hear a noise, as if 
Someone was shaking our gate—there ! whoever it is 
has found the bell-knob.” 

“Father, I fear—pray be —it may be that 
man,” cried Rouletta, clinging to his arm. 

“ With this Ido not fear him,” replied Freeland, 
taking the pistol from behind the mirror. 

Fons my father, do not slay him.” 

im.” 


She could not call that infamous man whom she 
feared was out there father. No. That endeared 
title belonged to the man who had preserved her 
from a dreadful fate. 
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[STRANGE VISITORS AT FREELAND’S. | 


“T will dono more than defend myself, and you, | 


Rouletta,” replied Freeland, calmly, but there was a 
fierce expression in his eye even as he spoke. 

No doubt a rehearsal of his wrongs, his agonies, 
had aroused a thirst for blood in his passionate soul; 
an eagerness to meet that destroyer of his happiness, 

Rouletta marked that fierce gleaming of his eye. 
and sprang to his side as the gate bell clanged again. 

“ Let me go with you, my father.” 

“Why? To save his life, if it be he there at my 
gate clamouring for admittance.” 

“No, no! a thousand times no,” exclaimed Rou- 
letta, clinging to his neck. “I never wish to see 
him, to hear of him again. I wish to stand between 
you and harm.” 

“Help! Help!” crieda sharp voice without at the 
gate. 
“ That is not the voice of Miles Sherlock. Come, 
let us hasten to the aid of the person who cries for 
aid at our gate.” 

“ Here, let us light this lantern,” said Freeland. 
“So. Now-come; but,” he added, as he opened the 
front door, and the wrath of the storm beat in, 
“you had best remain here while I open the gate. 
Who is there?” he added, as he advanced to the 
little gate. 

The rays of the lamp fell upon a tall figure, over 
whose head was drawn the cow! of a heavy cloak, 
half-concealing all of a face which was not hidden 
by a broad-brimmed hat, that soft and drenched hung 
over its features. 

“ Sir,” said the stranger in Italian, “I have aided 
to your gate one who said that Harry Freeland was 
his friend. He has fallen, as you see, exhausted.” 

“Ah! Let me hold the lantern a little nearer. 
Great heaven! it is my young friend, Clarence Par- 
mond!” cried Freeland. “ Here, sir, take the lantern ; 
let me raise him; so, now hurry in, for the rain is a 
perfect deluge.” 

He easily bore in his stout arms the senseless 
form which had sunk down after reaching his gate, 
and, followed by the stranger in the cloak, htrried 
into the house, and paused not until he had placed his 
unconscious friend upon the sofa. 

“ Ah,” said Rouletta, as she chafed the cold hands 
and pallid temples, “it is the young sculptor, Cla- 
rence Parmond.” 

“Stand aside, my daughter,” said the stranger, 
gently, as he produced a small phial. “Ihave some 
knowledge of medicine. This youth is perishing 
from inanition. A few drops of this liquid will re- 
vive him. He needs food more than anything else.” 

“There is plenty of that in my house,” said Free- 
land. “Run, Rouletta, tell Annette—ah, here she 
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is,” he added, as a stout, plain-faced woman entered 
in answer to the bell Rouletta had drawn. “ Wake 
up, Annette.” 

“Yes, master. I have been asleep.” 

“No matter; you are awake now. Hurry. Bring 
in something nice and warm. I have not had my 
own supper yet. Serve it in here—anywhere— 
hasten !” 

The woman hurried to obey, for Freeland exacted, 
from all except Rouletta, prompt obedience. 

The stranger watched the effect of the liquid upon 
the exhausted man, with a keenness which proved 
that his warmest sympathies were aroused, 

The form lying so cold, pale, and still upon the 
sofa, was that of a young man who could hardly have 
passed his twentieth year, if he were indeed the son of 
Carlo di Magnasco, yet thought and intellect had 
given his brow and features the maturer look of a 
man of twenty-eight. 

The face upon which the stranger and Rouletta 
gazed, as they waited for signs of returning anima- 
tion, was pale, ghastly, deathly pale, and the 
lips were livid, the features emaciated—yet it was a 
noble and most manly face, replete not merely with 
the beauty of facial regularity, but with that highest 
style of beauty, the beauty of the intellect. 

all he was, and powerful in limb he had been. 
That was plain, though the hands were now thin and 
the limbs motionless. 

His garments were covered with mud, and soaked 
with rain, yet Harry Freeland cared not for that, 
when he saw one whom he liked in suffering. 

“*T see adeep cut in his hand,” said Freeland, sud- 
denly. “See! There, and here is another—and, as 
I live, another—three bad cuts, too.” 

“Get me warm water and bandages,” said the 
stranger, as he examined the young man’s wounds. 
“ His skull is not fractured, though the blows were 
no doubt terrible.” 

Rouletta hurried away to procure that which he 
required. 

“T have not seen him for several days,” said 
Freeland; “and I. missed him, too, for nearly every 
day he and I hada chat. There was something, I 
know not what, that drew my heart towards him, 
and I believe he loved me, too. I wonder what 
trouble he could have fallen into. He was an amia- 
bi Qaan”? 


“My friend,” interrupted the stranger, smiling, 
* you speak of your young friend as if he were dead, 
He lives, and will soon open his eyes.” 

“Oh yes, I know. But he lies there so white and 
still, that I almost think he will never open his 
splendid eyes again. Ah, sir, he has a magnificent 
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eye and smile. Ah me!” he added, sighing deeply, 
“they always reminded me of one whom I loved in 
my youth; but he could never be, no, never, as false 
asshe. Friend, where did you meet him?” 

“T am a stranger in this place,” replied the gentle- 
man, taking from Rouletta, who at that moment ‘re- 
turned, the basin of warm ‘water and ‘bandages, 
“and only arrived few hours ago. In wandering 
about, as strangers will, I lost myself. But few 
persons were out, and I found none to whom.lveoild 
explain my situation, as I had forgotten tthrem / 
and locality of the hotel from whence!l'tsad golfool-, 
ishly strayed. : 

«Thus t pasoat several hours endeavouring to'fisid! 
it, when about balf-an-hour ago Al ceosted:a j 
who brushed past’ me. 

“*T am lost!’ — I. River - ; 
may procure lodging forthe n: ; 

O eet me lean ~ you, my friend,” tive ssaid, ‘anid 
I will take you to Harry Freeland’s—titerwill:care fer, 
us. I am wounded and very weak, wétthavingvedten, 
anything for three days and more. Effi /fainiteand 0 
fear I may, knock at the nearest dewr,sand céiding 
for me, as the friend of Harry"? reddautl.’ 

“T saw, or rather felt, thatthe waswredk/ for 
darkness and storm I could barely seeemyy'haal 
fore me, and eagerly extended toltiim what aifii II} 
could. | 

“ We were forced to walk slow}y,{for ‘he was 
weak, and inanswer to my questi his 
and how he came in‘such plight,"Weteaid : 

“* Friend, I have but little breathtte 
enough, I fear, tocarry me to B 

“We saidmo:more, until he sudidedjy: 
saying, inva! faint voice : 

““« We-aresat his.gate. Cry fortiaélp. iTuumniijyieg’ 
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in a Jow tone; “ but I cannot persuade our strange 
friend to change his drenched” 

“Tam not drenched, my dear sir,” interrupted the 
stranger, as he cast off his cloak and hat, and gave 
them to Freeland, who ordered Annette to see that 
they were dried. ‘ 

he ‘removal of the long cloak and the slouched, 
hat ‘revealed a tall-and athletic man, whose face 
was full of intelligence and benignity. 


He ‘was closely heaven, his hair was as white 
vas snow, and his‘ege*apparently fifgy+five or sixty 
years. ‘ 
“ Ifyou ‘are nao "he «said, “I will remain 
ag 
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condemned to be broken on the wheel, and escapes 
from — never to be heard of afterwards.” 
ys Italian spoke two falsehoods,” saiq the 
} bea, }mo doubt he believed them to }, 
wich Kiegeion basen 
: nm ne,” 
Had ly, Freéland would have 
started and staredit him. But he ‘said it with tj, 
denial, and F reeland 


emphasis of a champion de! 
nearly gasped ocho a be are he sn 
ee 
e 7 , 
“Tam i eee i -pains,” replied Free. 
land; adding to ‘himself, 1 Lhavo 


had several df ithem ‘this ‘day. You 
om y. P. saad, sir, that 






















: oR was'as'innocent of the'intenied ‘crime as 


r with which the ‘blow was struck. \, 














“I shouted, «and yyou came. II «suppose yyen man, and 

Ha: ° search tto ibe amaade ‘for ‘him, that ho 

“T am, exidiis' fitend. Are doctor?” be restored rerauk ;rand his con- 

“T have *sonte "little 4 of meétlitine rh estates are his, hebefound. He may 
been too late.” 


surgery, sir,”*replied the stramger,ens | 


the gaping wounds, “after «éhoadimg'*them. “ih, 
opens hiseyes. Givethime=: jy and water, 
if you have it.” 

“ Here, sir,” said Rouletta, as she filled a small 


wine-glass. 

The stranger placed the glass at Parmond’s lips, 
who swallowed it eagerly, and spoke, faintly: 

“Freeland, ‘thank heayen, I am in your house, 
What is the hour and the day of the month ?” 

“ Poor boy,” said Freeland, in a pitying ‘tone, 
“his' mind wanders.” 

“No, Lam perfeétly sane. The day of the month?” 

“It is the 18th, but—ah, it is half-past eleven 
at night, Clarence.” 

“lamintime. The blow is fixed for the 20th, at 
a quarter past one'in the morning,” said Clarence, 
with a sigh of relief. 

“ My lad,” whispered Freeland, “:you are not 
strong enough to talk yet. Here, take some of this 
broth, Bring it this way, Annette. ‘Take care, my 
lad; not too fast.” 

“As I ama living man, Freeland, I have not 
tasted food since the evening of the 14th—more than 
three days. I have been buried alive.” 

“ Buried alive, but resurrected, my brave boy,” 
laughed Freeland, who, imagining him rambling in 
his mind, thought it best to humour him. 

“ Father,” whispered Rovletta, ““he is sensible. 
I know it by his clear and intelligent eye.” 

“T think he is,'too,my child. Let him:take a 
little nourishment first, by degrees.” 

“ T am strong enough to speak,” said Clarence. 

“Don’t be in a hurry, my boy. Your strength ‘is 
comiug* back too fast-——” 

“ He will do very well,” saidj the stranger, after 
carefully examining the pulse of the wounded man. 
“ But you had best eat’ very little at present, and 
sleep.” 

“ ves, Olarence, sleep. Rouletta, bring me ‘a: suit 
of dry clothes—upper and under garments—mine will 
do, for we are about the same’ size. Then do:you and 
our stranger friend retire for a while into the next 
room. Annette, serve supper in the dining-room ; 
it would be hard to permit a famished man to see 
others eating, and he not allowed to do anything but 


nibble. Or, my girl, bring in two entire changes of 
clothing, for our stranger friend is also wét to the 
skin——” 


“Do not mind me,” said the stranger, -mildly. 
“ Wet garments never harman old traveller ashardy 
as lam. Haste, maiden, and your father and Iwill 
soon make the young man comfortable. As for supper 
I need none.” 

The required garments were brought, and-Reu- 
letta retired. 

When Freeland recalled her, as he soon didjshe 
saw that Clarence Parmond was attired in »*Free- 
land’s clothes, and had apparently sunk into a quiet 
slumber. 
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tion of Routetta, and she almestwereamed with wur- 
prise as he said: 

“T wish to speak of a Frenchman and his victim. 
The Frenchman's ‘name was Kingston Boyne, and 
the name of the victim was Carlo di Magnasco,” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


But Rouletta was not the only one-there who 
nearly uttered a cry.of surprise. Frevland on hear- 
ing the name of his enemy and his own name go un- 
expectedly mentioned, stifled an ejaculation of aston- 
ishment by a forced cough. 

Clarence Parmond, too, who was thouglit to be 
asleep, opened his dark and splendid eyes for an in- 
stant, stared at the stranger,and then closed them 
again. 

The stranger, accustomed to relate his story, and 
not at all suspecting that he was speaking to the 
victim of the man whose name he:had mentioned, 
did not perceive the sudden emotion of any of his 
hearers, as at the moment he was gazing at the floor. 

When he raised his eyes, Freeland’s face, rugged 
and manly, seemed simply attentive,and Rouletta’s 
was averted. 

None had noticed the opening of the eyes of Cla- 
rence Parmond, and the stranger continued : 

“ You, sir, 1 can scarcely hope, have.ever heard of 
either of them?” 

“TI think I have,” replied Freeland, boldly. “I 
knew an Italian once; in fact, I may venture to say 
that I know him now, as he was in this town a few 
days ago, and he spoke of a certain Frenchman named 
—let me think—ah, yes—named Kingston Boyne.” 

“ You are sure of that?” asked the stranger, ea- 
gerly. 

“T am very sure of it, six,” replied Freeland, em- 
phatically. 

“Thank heaven for this spark of encouragement ! 
It is the first that has gleamed before me in my 
dark groping for five years,” said the:stranger, joy- 
fully. 

“ Yes, the Italian I speak of said that Carlo di— 
what was the name, sir nid 

“Carlo di Magnasco.’ 

“ That was it,” continued Freeland, with an air as 
if his memory were refreshed. “ The Italian said 
that Carlo di—di—Magnaseo had:a bandsome wife, 
and that’she fled from her husband witha Frenchman 
named Kingston Boyne. I think he -said, too, 
that Carlo di Magnasco afterwards stabbed .a priest 
named—what was ‘the name of the priest, my 

hter ?” 

“Antelmo, I \think:he said, father,” replied Rou- 
letta, with'a great effort.controlling the trembling of 
her ‘voice. 





es gleamed with joy. “But you asserted that his 
*wife—I think the Italian said her maiden name was 
Sephrenia A vari——” 

“That was her name,” replied the stranger, as 
Freeland paused as if asking a question. 

Again the dark and splendid eyes on the sofa 
flashed a quick glance rat :the stranger, ‘and they 


closed as quickly. 
Clarence Parmond-was“not asleep, but listening 
with all his soul, and: able to refrain from 


crying out when that name fell upon his ear. 

“Yes, Sephrenia Avari, so it was. You wero 
peat to say, sir, that she did not elope with the 

renchman.” 

“ I-did. ‘The Frenchman’s cw so contrived 
his villany that the wife was believed to have fled 
willingly with him. Kingston Boyne carried her 
off by force.” 

“ Oh, heaven!” groaned Freeland. “ What is this 
I hear ?” 


“You are strangely moved, my friend,” said tho 
stranger, bending a keen look upon Freeland’s agi- 
tated 


features. 
“ Should I not be?” replied the unhappy man, in 
a hollow voice. “I am the man ‘you I am 
Carlo.di . Now, who are you?” 

“TI am he whose bosom was pierced by your 
dagger, my son. I am Father Antelmo,” said the 
stranger, rising and extending his arms. “May 
heaven bless you, my son—unfortunate man! As 

ou know that your hand would never willingly 
ve struck a dagger into my bosom, so, as heaven is 
my judge, my son, do I know ‘that your unhappy 
wife would sooner have thrust ten thousand daggers 
into her heart than have willingly accompanied 
Kingston Boyne.” 

“ Ah, heaven forgive me,” gro Freeland, as he 
covered his face with his hands,'‘*for nearly twenty 
years I have thought her guilty, and secrétly and 
bitterly cursed. her memory !”” 

“You knew not that she was ‘innocent, my son,” 
said Father.Antelmo, with his rich, deep voice trem- 
bling with emotion. y 

“Ah me! I know that, I know that, father; but 
how I wronged thee, Sephrenia !” . 

The stout heart could bear no more. It had car- 
ried him bravely through fancied desertion, deep dis- 
grace, scathing scorn and infamy—borne him through 
all, an honest, noble, honourable man, strong in his 
innocence; but when he learned that she whom he 
had cursed as the author of all his woe was innocent, 
he bowed his head and sobbed aloud. 

Rouletta twined her arms around his neck, kissed 
his brow and pressed it to his Lovwrsy A oan 

“Oh, my father! Do not weep so bitterly. You 
did not know that she was innocent!” 

Then flashed upon her the fact that she was the 
daughter of the man, the fiend who had done all this 





“'Yos, your memory is better than mine, Rouletta. 





“ He is doing very well, Rouletta,” said Breeland, 


Stabbed a priest named Antelmo, was convicted, 


wrong to him, 
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She grew cold and’ faint. The room reeled around 
her, and ‘with’ ‘sob of ‘heart-rending ‘misery’ she 
turned away. 

“ Rouletta ! my child ! my life!” exclaimed T'ree- 
land, embracing ‘her. ‘Be calm! I love you, Rou- 
letta, as I love my’soul!” 

(To be continued.) 


—_—_——_—___ 
MASQUERADING. 


“T am sure, "Bell, that you used to:go to" masque- 
rades. Did you'not ?” ji 

“ Yes, sometimes,” answered ‘Bell Anthon,’as she 
arranged the nodding crown: of ‘feathers ‘on ‘the 
queenty brow Of Pocahontas. “What ‘made ~you 

ink so?” , 
= Because,» answered Kate ‘Lee, alias’ Pocahontas, 
“you have the ‘very ‘instinct requisite for them. 

, we girls could never have been ready with- 
mut you.” 
ber That's not the only thing that we could never 
have done without Cousin Bell,” remarked! Grace, 
her sister, as ‘she ‘stood before the large ‘dressing-~ 
wirror, giving: the final*toucles to ber veil-and man- 
tills; then turning round quickly, ‘with a coquettish 
toss of her ea extlaimed, “Now, Bell; 
how do we 

“ Charming !”: answered: Bell; and «any ger 
would have endorsed her decision. Kate's tall 
and abundant "black hairmade her’a splendid Poca- 
hontas ; and Grace, in her Spanish costume, was not 
less lovely ; while dear little fair-haired; rosy Gussie, 
who stood im ‘the! background »with : her ‘basket of 
shells and sseaweed, was the | bomniest ‘fisher-girl 
ever kissed by the spray of old ocean. 

“Oh, Bell!” vexclaimed this warm-hearted little 
maiden ; “I wish you were going with us. Why do 
you never go to parties ?” 

“J don’t know, Gussie—too old, I suppose.” 

“Nonsense!” cried Grace; “ you not twenty-five, 
and prettier than any of us. What were you accus- 
tomed to wear, Bell?” 





“ Silks, tarletans, and-———” . 
“Oh, I don’timean'that,” interrupted Grace. “I 
mean to masqui were your characters ?”’ 


erades. ' 
“To the last.one that.I attended,”;answered Bell, 
“I went asa milkmaid.” 
“Oh, why didn’t you tell.us.of that? It’s so.sim- 
ple—so easily prepared.” : 
“ It’s not aduckly character,girls,” Bell answered, 
quietly ; “at least it did not prove such tome. But 
” she added, “is it not time you were leav- 
ing?” 


There was a fluttering of shawls and hoods; but 
at the door, chattering. Gussie turned round to say : 

“I forgot to tell you, there is to be a grand 
gentleman there to-night— Ashton’s © brother. 
Mr. Barclay has come home unexpectedly-—-” 

e mat Barclay?” 

“Yes, | think his name is Harry—le is a widower, 
and immensély ‘rich. Julie Ellis told me when she 
was here just before tea. She-says he married a lady 
who used to live here—a Miss Grantly. Did you know 
her, Bell ?” 
eet s.’ dear, I knew her. But go now, or you will 

te.” 


Bell’s voice was very calm ; but little Gussie no- 
ticed that, when raising her masque to kiss her, her 
lips were cold and white as snow. 

At last the gay young cousins were,gone, and Bell 
Anthon stood alone amid the shining litter of satins 
and laces. Mechanically she began folding up the 
disordered finery, but it would not do. ‘For once her 
uervous fingérs refused to,perform their task, and re- 
peating to herself—“ Harry Barclay, home!” she 
sank into the large chair by the fireside, and gave 
herself up to asad retrospection of the, past. 

Six years ago, When she was yo! and as light- 
hearted as Gussie, Harry Barclay been her be- 
trothed husband, She remembered so well the 
bright afternoon when she sat in the old library 
window, preparing for Mrs. Ashton’s masquerade, 
and Harry came in and surprised her at her work. 
She was covering it hastily, when his merry voice 
exclaimed : 

“Come, now, Bell! theré’s no use doing that. “It’s 
something for to-night, I know—and of course, you’re 
gong to tell me your Character.” 

“Of course, I am not!” answered Bell. 

“Ob, yes, yon will, Bell. sMangnsesiiee are odious, 
sud I cannot imagine why Mary such a passion 
{or them ; but.they are worse siill if betrothed lovers 
nust meet as. strangers. Come, tell me, Bell. I’m 
Song to be a troubadour.” 

“Are you?” answeréd Bell, quietly. Then with 

, she h Aa 


provoking cool 





“ Gaily the troubadour 
Touched his. guisar.” 


‘“TPhe old. woman who lived) in-® shoe.” 

*:Thevold woman who !lived:in »a shoe didn’t wear 
things like that which you have hidden—I saw enough 
to know that. ‘You had better makea virtue of neces- 
sity, Bell, and tell me, for ‘I'm very comfortably 
settled here, and can stay till.seven o’clock.” 

Thus importuned, scolding ‘him for being such a 
tease, Bell brought forth her work—a handsome 
Persian searf, on which! she -was ‘embroidering « 
crescent and other Oriental designs, and owned to 
the character of a sultana. 

“* Come, sir,” she added, “ since-you are so curious, 
you must make yourself useful ;” at’ the same time 
throwing a shining skein over’ his fingers. How jit 
all came back to her now! That calm -antumn after- 
noon in the library window and they two sitting 
there, while the sunshine falling through the old 
hickory-tree enshrined them in a bower of gold. 

Somehow, as they wound the shining threads, the 
conversation turned upon truth, and Harry; taking up 
the er, read: 

“] would havea woman as true as death. At the 
first: real lie which works from the heart outward, 
she should be tenderly chloroformed into .a better 
world, she can have an angel for a governess, 
and feed-on strange fruits, which will make her all 
over again, even to-her bones and marrow.” 

“Do read something less barbarous, Harry!" ex- 
claimed Bell. “ Of:course, lying is dreadful, but not 
so hopeless as that.” 

“Yes, itis!” he interrupted ; “it is just the one 
unpardonable:sin.” 

“ Then,” said Bell, carelessly, “I suppose you 
would never forgive ‘me, were I to tell you a false- 

"had 


“Never!” he answered. “Coldness, vanity, ma- 
lice, almostiany wrong, I could forgive, but lying— 
never! ‘But then,” he added, “ you see, darling, I 
or? pm too-well to suppose you capable of false- 

‘He took up the non-completed:scarf.and wound it 
gracefully around ber head, saying, he must see how 
she looked in her turban ; then glancing at. the clock, 
exclaimed : 

“Wry, Bell, it’s late! I’ve kept you too long! 
Good-bye, now, till-the troubadour tunes | his lyre 
before his:sultana.” 

He was scarcely gone;when Laura Grantly’s white 
fingers came’ tapping at. the window. 

Bell raised her eyes quickly, and the subtle feel- 
ing of:autagonism, which she:always “experienced in 
that young lady’s preseuce, rose up)strong within 
her now. Laura'was very beautiful, and the Jittle 
black velvet hood, which she wore this evening, 
set.off her dark eyes and carnation. cheeks to per- 


ion. 
“Come in, Laura,”: said Bell, asishe opened the 


door. 

“T have but'a' minute, Bell. I just ran-reund to 
ask you to lend me that beautiful Persian.scarf of 
yours. Will you? 'That’s.a dear!” 

“My Persian scarf!” exclaimed Bell. “Why, 
Laura, what's your character?” 

“Phere! knew I should have to) tell—but I 
don’t care much. ‘I’m going to be a:sultana. I’vea 
splendid robe of crimson satin, but I’ve nothing for 
a turban. ‘Will you lend me the-scarf, Bell?” 

While Laura chatted,Bell had been | thinking. 
To find that her cherished character had been chosen 
by another, was bad) enough; but when that other 
proved to be Laura Grantly—her rival in-everything 
—the disappointment became unbearable. es, of 
course, she might have the scarf, for she would 
rather \appear:as a tattered beggar-girl than in a 
similar dress. - Still, she had .been atja good deal. of 
pains arranging her attire, and clinging somewhat to 
it, she answered frankly: 

“Dm sorry, Laura, but I had chosen that charac- 
ter. . See, here is. the scarf. I’ve been ornamenting it 


myself.” 
“Oh, shocking!” exclaimed Lamra, in a tone of dis- 
gust. “ The very idea of two: sultanas!” 

“There will not be .two,”: answered Bell, coldly. 
“Either you give up the character or Iywill, If you 
will agree to defer wearing your handsome robe, I 
will help you to get up something ¢lse—a' French 
marquise, or'something ofthe kind. There. aresome 

endid satins and laces among my gravdmama’s 
things in the garret,and you are welcome to any of 
them. :I:would:not.ask this ,of you, Laura,” she added, 
“butithat I have a:particnlar:reason. for it.” 

“No, L.suppose not,” replied Laura. “I’m sorry, 
I’m sure, that I cannot oblige you. But you see I 
have everything arranged.” 

“What's simpleton I wasto ask her! I might have 
known ‘that she was unalterably selfish,” thought 
Bell, as'she folded up'the shining scarf and -handed 
it towards her visitor. 

“Oh, I cannot take it from you!” said Laura, 
politely, though ber eyes. sparkled with the prospect 


‘to'such a deception? 


“Yes, you can,” replied Bell, with just the slightest 
curl of her lip. ‘“ I shall not need it.” 
‘* But what will you do now ?” asked Laura at the 


door. 
“ Oh; I.will improvise something or other. Good- 
bye.” 


Thus it happened that the beautiful scarf changed 

owners, and that Bell, having but one short hour for 

reparation, was fain to don the white kerchief and 
eon and carry the wooden pail of a milkmaid. 

The. full.consequences of the exchange did not 
occur to Bell, till atthe party she saw a handsomo 
troubadour bending tenderly over a richly-robed 
lady,.on whose turban gleamed.a golden crescent. 

“Oh, if I could get. to speak to him for one mo- 
ment!” she thought; butit could not be done yet, 
and in the meantime she: tried to comfort herself 
with the thought that she had been entirely innocent 
in intention. 

Still the pleasure of her evening was spoiled, and 
as.soon as an opportunity offered for di ging 
herself from the gay groups that thronged the 
rooms, she entered the conservatory, and sat down 
thoughtfully near the fountain. She had ‘not re- 
mained long alone, when a voice at her side, so, cold, 
so bitter, that she failed to recognize it, exclaimed ; 

“The Sultana has fallen from her high estate!” 

“Oh, Harry!” she cried, rising ; “is it you?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “itis I. Il could better ask if 
this be you. Oh, Bell Anthon! how could you stoop 
To think,” he added, “ that 
this afternoon, while we were speaking of truth, and 
while I believed you true as an angel, you were 
planning this falseood in your heart.” 

“Oh, Harry ! listen to me,” she began; “I didn’t 


“There! there!” he exclaimed, “for mercy’s 
sake, don’t:add another! But that’s always the 
way.” 

Then Bell's pride rose.up. 

“Tf your meaning, Mr. Barclay, is to. warn me not 
to add another falsehood to the one I have'already 
spoken, lassure you I will not. My intention was 
to.have explained this matter; bat after this insult, 
any explanation you.get must come from Miss 
Grantly. It will not. come from me.” 

“There it is, Bell,” he said, in a tone of vexation ; 
“ owing to this false impression, I’ve been saying all 
sorts of things to her—things only intended for your 
ear.” 

“Make your words .good to her,” said Bell, care- 
lessly ; then she added loftily, as she dropped her 
splendid solitaire into his haud—* Of course, all en- 
gagements made with a liar are cancelled.” 

* Oh, Bell!” he cried, “ don’t leave me thus. Have 
you nothing more to say ?” 

“ Nothing whatever,” she answered, coldly ; then 
meeting her hostess, and_ pleading indisposition, she 
ordered her carriage, and departed with more the 
manner of a queen than of a milkmaid. 

But the pride which sustained her in public de- 
serted herat home. Never in all her lonely girl- 
hood had she so longed for a mother’s sheltering 
arms, and a.mother’s loving heart, as now. 

“Qh, mother, mother!” she exclaimed, as with 
streaming eyes she threw herself on the couch in 
her dressing-room. “Oh, mother! mother! mother !” 

It .was the exceeding bitter cry of an orphaned 
heart, just awakened to its orphanage, , 

Up in the professor's study the light was still burn- 
ing ; but though a ‘kind father, he was cold and un- 
demonstrative, and Bell had never dreamed of telling 
any of her,girlish griefs to him. _ Now, however, the 
longing for human sympathy became so intense, that 
she went.up the stairs to claim a father’s pity. 

Twice she ascended the stairs, and had her hand 
upon the door, but retreated. At last she opéned it ; 
and Bell often afterwards thought that she could 
never be sufficiently thankful for the impulse that 
caused her to,go in, forin so doing she found her 
father’s heart. He seemed somewhat surpriséd when 
she entered; but unheeding his inquiring look, she 
crossed the room, and falling upon her knees beside 
him, exclaimed : 

“OQ... papa! papa! my heart.is breaking! “I wart 
my mother!” 

Then it was.that the grave professor gathered her 
to-his bosom, saying): 

“ Poor motherless lamb! Have the earth-storms 
begun. to beat upon your head? “What is it, darling’? 
Can I.do, anything to help you?” 

“No, papa,” she answered, clasping her arms 
tighter round his neck, “ nothing, only Jove me!” 

“T have mot to begin to do that now, my dar- 
ling,” he replied ; “ though, perhaps, I have not shown 
itas I ought.” 

After awhile, when she had grown calmer, and 
sat with her head resting against her father’s knee, 
he.vemarked, as he passed his hand gently over her 
hair—“ How like your mother you are growing, 








“Come, Bell, I'm waiting—what’s your character?” 





of doing so, 


Bell. I’ve been thinking a great deal about her this 
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evening ; and, my dear, from unmistakable signs, I 
think—I had better tell you, that you may be pre- 
pared—lI think, that I shall soon be with her.” 

“ Oh, papa, don’t!” exclaimed Bell. 

“ T am sorry to grieve you, my daughter, but it is 
best that you should know. Were it the will of 
heaven, I would gladly stay and shelter you awhile 
longer. But remember, my dear, there is a better 
shelter than mine—‘ the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land” When the world-storms come, my 
dear—and come they will—do not try to stand 
against them. Creep under this shadow—there 
alone is safety!” 

Awhile longer the father and daughter sat together 
enjoying this new-found confidence, and when Bell 
rose to leave, he accompanied her to the door, bid- 
ding her a tender good-night. When she was half- 
‘way down the hall he recalled her, saying, “ Kiss 
me again, my daughter!” then, laying his hand upon 
her head, and looking tenderly into her face, he added 
—“ Remember, my dear, it is ‘ the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land.’ ” 

Inexpressibly dear the memory of this night be- 
came to Bell, when next morning it was discovered 
that her father had been stricken by paralysis, and 
that, though his lips might smile gently upon her 
yet a little longer, they could never again express 
words of kindly advice and sympathy. 

Then began Bell’s ministry of affection. It has 
been beautifully said, that “Souls grow white as 
well as faces in these» sacred vigils, and that she 
who enters a sick-room a nurse, may come out of it 
an angel.” Bell might well grow thus beautiful, for 
her whole interest came to be centred by her father’s 
bedside. 

Mr. Froude, in his “ History of Elizabeth,” speak- 
ing of the Scottish people, says—“ The fear of God 
that was in them left no room for the fear of any 
other thing.” Something of this pre-occupation— 
this merging of the less in the greater—was experi- 
enced by Bell in these days. As the weeks passed 
by, she knew that Harry Barclay and Laura Grantly 
were married, and gone to Englund; but it seemed 
to be the concern of someone whom she had known 
in the past, rather than of this Bell Anthon, who, 
pale and anxious, passed her days by her father’s 
sick bed, gently soothing his passage through that 
stormy valley which leads to the land lying beyond 
all storms, in the calm radiance of eternal sunshine. 

When the spring came, with the song of birds and 
bleating of young lambs in the meadow pastures, 
and when the tender grass was beginning to spring 
upon the newly-made grave of the professor, a letter, 
addressed to her father, came to Bell. It was her 
sad task to open these missives now, and it was with 
an aching heart that she performed it. This letter 
proved to be from a lawyerin a distant state, briefly 
stating the case of three young cousins, who, like 
herself, had been recently left orphans, but not in 
such comfortable circumstances. “ Their few thou- 
sands apiece would,” the lawyer wrote, “ be suffi- 
cient to dress them respectably, provided that they 
could secure a home with their relatives, otherwise 
they would be obliged te seek some employment by 
which to earn a maintenance.” Bell read the letter 
carefully. Then sitting in the lonely library, she 
wrote ;— 

“My Dzar Covstns,—I am, like yourselves, an 
orphan. It is very dull here, but there is plenty of 
room in the old homestead. If you will come and 
help me to make it less gloomy, you may be sure of 
a hearty welcome from your cousin, BELL.” 

Thusit was that the three gay young cousins came 
to Elmdale. It was no cold reception into her home 
which Bell had given them, but a warm welcoming 
into her heart. She at once made all their interests 
her own, and no elder sister ever guarded more lo- 
vingly the blossoming lives entrusted to her care. 
Grace Lee was right when she said there were many 
things they could never have done without Cousin 
Bell. 

Sitting to-night by the dressing-room fire, all 
these events passed in review before her ; and 
her thoughts kept recurring to the news told 
her by Gussie. Gradually, as she thought more and 
more of it, an unconquerable desire to go to the mas- 
querade took possession of her. One of the girls’ 
discarded masques lay on the floor beside her ; she 
lifted it, and her resolution was taken. She needed 
but to let her hair down a little, don an old water- 

roof cloak, procure a pair of light oars from the 

thouse, and one of the noblest ch ters of 
Dickens stood revealed. 

Summoning a servant for her escort she was soon 
amid the scene of fantastic gaiety;a thrill passed 
over her as she remembered the last time she 
walked through these roomsin similar company. Her 
odd costume was a subject of universal remark ; but 
no one suspected her personality. She could not help 
feeling something like a spy, as she noticed her 
cousins among the merry throng. 








Grace, arrant coquette that she was, was flirting 
wickedly with a handsome while queenly 
Pocahontas was receiving almost universal 
Looking around for Gussie, Bell found her in con- 
versation with a heavily-bearded sheik. Little Gussie 
looked so innocent beside this imposing pe 
that Bell, with the instinct of a mother-bird for its 
young, had almost hastened forward to lure her from 
his presence. Prudence, however, forbade this, and 
she contented herself with watching from a distance, 
Gradually, something in the Arab’s manner, as well 
as a certain minuteness of detail in the dress, which 
could only be known to one who had seen the ori- 
ginal, convinced Bell that he was no other than 
Harry Barclay, while almost {at the same time she 
became aware that she was the object of his scruti- 
nizing glances. Turn where she would, his gaze 
ever followed her. 

Oh, what she would have given to be safe at 
home! Some vague hope of escaping through the 
garden led her into the conservatory. She 
along silently, amid the glorious bloom of oleander 
and cactus, till, turning a corner near an orange tree, 
she encountered the sheik. 

Her heart gave a great bound, but she essayed to 
reach the door leading into the garden, when's. voice, 
richer, mellower than of yore, yet not to be mi 
pronounced her name. 

“Tam Lizzie Hexam,” she replied, tremblingly ; 
“please be so kind as to let me 

“Yes, the character is worthy of you; but, Miss 
Anthon—Bell—will you not speak to me?” 

Poor Bell, still trying to» shelter herself behind 
her character, murmured something about being “ so 
true a gentleman as to treat her with the courtesy 
due to a queen.” 

“ Yes,” he answered, impetuously, “ with the cour- 
tesy due to an angel! but let me speak a few words. 
This, Miss Anthon, is the spot where we parted, and 
it is fitting that it should be the place of our meeting. 
On that occasion you spoke of an explanation, but, in 
my harshness and suspicion, I would not listen to 
you. Now it becomes my bitter duty, on my own 
behalf, and on behalf of—the dead, to ask your for- 
giveness. You may well afford to be generous, Bell,” 
he added sadly, “for you have a rich revenge !” 

While he spoke Bell had been growing calmer, 
and her voice had recovered its usual clear tone, 
when she answered—“ Anything in that old time 
which I may have had to forgive, let me assure you, 
Mr. Barclay, was forgiven long ago. If you will 
extend the same kindness to me, I will thank you. 
We are both older now,” she said, smiling, as she 
extended her hand in token of friendship. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “we are older in years, and 
each have passed through a discipline of sorrow; 
but, oh, Bell!” he exclaimed, as he clasped her hand 
in a passionate grasp, “ the old fire of my youth is 
burning yet! Ido not ask you to listen now; but 
might not years of devotion convinee you of my 
deep repentance—my unalterable love?” 

Poor Bell! All her calmness deserted her. She 
had felt so secure in her quiet, cheerful life. She 
wanted to tell him that her interests had formed 
new channels—that the clinging tendrils of her 
heart had found other supports; but in the light of 
his rene wed passion, she discovered her own! Her 
faltering tongue refused to speak. She leaned for 
support against an urn, and pressed her burning 
brow against the cool creepers hanging from it. The 
music from the rooms, mingled with the dripping 
of the fountain, seemed like something heard in a 
dream. It was so strange. 

“ Bell,” Harry resumed after a time, taking her 
hand. “I would rather not speak of—the dead—of 
Laura, and of her late confession. I would rather 
forget it. Since her death, four years ago, I have 
been living an aimless, useless life. But the home- 
sickness became so intense at last that I had to come 
back. It is for you to say, Bell, whether I shall stay 
and try to retrieve my lost manhood, or start 
abroad to-thorrow morning. My darling,” he 
whispered, coming a little closer, and looking plead- 
ingly into her eyes, “ which shall it be—go or stay?” 

The rush of emotions still prevented Bell's utter- 
ance. Brit at last, from lips just ready to burst into 
nervous sobs, came the little word—“ Stay.” 

Great was the surprise of the gossips of Elmdalé 
when it was discovered who was Barclay’s 
second choice; and greater still, when, instead of 
going abroad, he went to live in the quaint old home 
of the professor, and commenced practising law in 
the village. . 

J * * * a 

Kate and Grace Lee are each established in homes 
of their own; but little Gussie laughingly declares 
that “she will never leave Bell and Harry.” Silly 
little girl! when everybody knows that the hand- 
some house which yeaa a Stacy is building 
over the river is intended for her special nt 

A. D. 





Bakers’ Carrs and Barap Wsicuinc.—4; 
Portsmouth five bakers were charged wi 
allowing their carts, in which bread was retai 
customers, to go unprovided 
weights. The defence was and scales 
had been provided, but that the had failed 
2 he Se aren a” “’ 
ever, ters d th 
Sa mas responsi and they were 
JOSEPH WORKING AS A CARPENTER.—When 
the galley of platings 
e of at 
Saree td art Sala 
carpenter, te esus, Mr. Black sai 
he wished that Tosoph had been represented i his 
proper business as a mason, the original term used 
architect, builder, or mason, and not a 
at he term enter, he urged, was un- 
btedly an error, as in the climes where Joseph 
dwelt no wood was used in the erection of the struc- 


passed | tures of their houses, but stone only. 


Mount Vzsuvius.—A communication from Naples 
states that Vesuvius is again showing disquieting 
apeaton | for some days past eruptions have taken 

at the upper cone. Deep rambling sounds are 
ollowed by jets of incandescent matter, thrown to s 
great height. The lava 


Le apstnhs 2 ee coe, i 
the morning o: 1 A the spectacle be- 
pee ee fe aga 
stones. After shin- 
still red-hot, down 
lasted 


posing. Columns of 

in the air, followed by burnin; 
ing a moment they fell and ro 
see side mo e mountain. at 80 

as the darkness permitted it to be seen, as at 
Pw the fire paled. The smoke was, however, 
still thick, and showed that, even after sunrise, the 
same volcanic phenomenon continued. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

Tomato Savcx.—L bushel of tomatoes, 4 oz. 
pimento, 4 oz. of white pepper, 4 oz.. er, 2 nut- 
megs, 4 oz. mustard, 1 oz. cloves, 1 oz. cayenne 
pepper, 2 pints of salt. Pass the tomatoes throughs 
sieve to take out the seeds and skins, and boil four 
hours; then add the spices, and ‘boil twenty mi- 
nutes; afterwards add the and, when cool 
enough, put into bottles, and let it stand a fortnight 
before using. 

CHLOROFORM IN OoNVULSIONS.—When once a 
drug has established for itself so good a reputation as 
a curative agent, it is certain that many will endea- 
vour to ascertain if it is equally valuable as a pre- 
ventive. As yet the amount of evidence available 
is small. Some have reported that the regular daily 
use of the drug in vapour will diminish tho fre- 
y wa and severity of epileptic attacks, if not cure 

em entirely. My own experience is negative, for 
I have never yet seen any ad result from 
chloroform as a means to stave off “ falling sick- 
ness.” That it will, however, check aad prevent 
the convulsions of children experience fully proves. 
An experienced mother or nurse can soon recognize 
ina young person, who has already been convulsed, 
the first ication of the fit, or the circumstances 
under which an attack is likely to come on. The 
use then of a small quantity of the vapour will check 
the advance of the disease. One such mother! well 
know, and she has now such accurate information 
of the natural history of convulsions, and such per- 
fect confidence in chloroform, that she is not alarmed 
when a fit draws near, nor does she seek for the 
physician's aid, unless the case should be more com- 
plicated than usual. Let me therefore recommend 
to my readers who are likely to be concerned in the 
management of infancy and childhood never to be 
without a bottle of chloroform in the house. To 
parents nothing can be a greater boon. To the in- 
experienced mother the between the appear- 
ance of the first con ve fit and the advent of the 
first doctor sent for is something dreadful to bear. 
Yet if she has in her boudoir a bottle such as we re- 
commend, and can find the courage to use it, that 
period will be shorn of its terrors. All that she has 
to do is to undress the child, to keep it warm, to 
pour some chloroform on her hand, as if it was 
clean handkerchief and the drug a scent-bottle, and 
then put her palm before the loved one’s nose and 
mouth, re} this process as the drug evaporates. 
To fill up time she may then rub the body over with 
oil, and wait with calmness till her medical adviser 
comes. With such information as that given above, 
none of my readers need experience the misorable 
emotions of the writer, when, with all his medical 
honours thick upon him, he was called upon to stand 
between his son and death, without any real know- 
ledge how to do his duty and to take the stand de- 
sired.—“ On the Restoration of Health,” by Thomas 
Inman, M.D. 
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LOVE AND AMBITION. 


CHAPTER I. 


A youNG man came hurriedly out of a somewhat 
shabby house, in an unfashionable part of the town, 
and crossing the street, looked up towards one of 
the attic windows, and smiling, kissed his hand. One 
who followed the direction of his eyes would not 
wonder at the devotion of his manner, for at this 
upper window, in the narrow, dingy street, stood 
‘8 fair a girl as the sun ever shone upon. Her 
answering smile met his, as she threw up her little 
window and leaned out to gaze after him. 

The soft air of the early spring blew back the 
golden hair which curled about her face, and 
heightened the eolour in her peach-like cheek ; but 
was it the air, or something else, which gave that 
depth which is more than colour to her eyes? The 
suile lingered on her lips as she watched the broad- 
shouldered, sinewy figure, as it passed down the street. 
At the corner the young man turned, paused a 
noment, lifted his hat with a graceful, half-impas- 
sioned gesture, and then disappeared. 

_ Bessie drew back, gave a little sigh, and sinking 
ito a low chair, drew .a work-table nearer the 
window and took up some fairy-like embroidery. As 
the did so, she gave @ quick glance at the little 
Wooden clock which stood on the bureau, and ex- 
climed, with a start— Oh, it can’t be possible! 
two whole hours gone. I did not think it was more 
than half an hour, and I have promised this work 
a Oh, how late I shall have tosit up to- 

4 t!” 

But still the happy smile with which she had bade 
the young man adieu lingered on her face as she bent 
over her task. 
lt was not so with him, however. As he lost 
Sight of her, he exclaimed, almost fiercely : 
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“ What an idiot I am to go to see that girl. Havel 
not said repeatedly I would not go again, and every 
time I see her am I not more and more infatuated ? 
Why I honestly believe I am in love with her—I 
who have always said I would never be in love. 
That, pleasing luxury is not for me,” and he laughed 
a little bitterly. “ Ambition must be the goddess at 
whose shrine I worship. And now, just now, the 
very worst time it could have happened ; now, when 
after years of hard work I am beginning to succeed, 
when the men whose opinion I most value are begin- 
ning to praise me, when I have just won a position 
in fashionable circles, to have fallen in love with 
@ poor seamstress, Oh, it is wretched foolishness!” 

“ And yet,” he went on, after a pause, “ how could 
I help it? Can I ever forget the first time I 
saw her. That terrible, driving snow-storm, the 
street half blocked up, and that tiny little figure 
trying to make its way all alone. I think she would 
have perished if it had not been for me, for just as I 
reached her she fainted and fell, and the cabman 
whom I was hardly able to hire, would not haye 
stopped from pity, I am sure.” 

By this time the smile had returned to Clare’s 
face. 

“ Oh, how beautiful she looked as I lifted her into 
the cab in my arms,” he went on; “ with her golden 
hair heavy with the snow, and her pure white brow, 
she was just myideal ofanangel. Poor little thing,” 
he continued, “ how frightened she was when she came 
to herself at last, and found she was alone with an 
entire stranger. Dear little trembling snow-bird, 
I would not have harmed her for all the wealth of 
Croesus. And when I told her the whole story, and 
asked for her address, as I wished to take her home, 
how prettily she thanked me, and said I had saved 
her life, and heaven would repay me, for she did not 
know what her blind father, and little brother and 
sister, could have done without her. They say we 





aiways feel tenderly towards those to whom we 
have shown kindness. Heigho! I don’t know 
about it, but either that or her beauty, or her inno- 
cence, or her thousand engaging ways, or all to- 
gether, will drive me crazy.” 

With this thought he turned the corner, and un- 
expectedly found himself face to face with two 
fashionably-dressed young ladies. His hat was off 
in an instant, and he joined them as one of them 
exclaimed : 

“Why, Mr. Belton, I am so glad to see you. 
Where have you been hiding yourself for the last 
few weeks? Wecould not think what had become 
of yon; and I was really afraid you must be ill.” 

“Tam fortunate indeed,” Clare replied, “to have 
occupied your thoughts fora moment even. It is 
quite worth a fit of sickness, Iam sure, Miss Tilton.” 

* And have you then really been ill, Mr. Belton?” 
said the girl, an imperious, dark-eyed beauty, with a 
clear, bell-like voice, with not a single tender tone 
in it; yet now, by her manner, she conveyed to 
Clare that she had more than a common interest in 
his welfare. 

“ Oh, no, Miss Tilton,” he replied, “I am always 
well; I can only plead a man’s excuse of business. 
I have had one or two important cases lately, which 
have entirely absorbed me, body and soul, I be- 
lieve.” 

“Oh, yes, I ought to have known or guessed 
that,” returned the young lady, “for we all heard 
of your splendid success in the Walsingham case. 
Don’t you remember, Emma,” turning to her com- 
panion, “ how excited papa was about it ?” 

“ Yes, indeed,” returned the girl; “ your father 
said the old lawyers told him that Mr. Belton’s argu- 
ment was the finest thing they had listened to worth 
hearing from @ young man for many years.” 

Does the human being exist to whom such in- 
cense is not agreeable? Can we wonder that Clare 
was flattered by it, and thoroughly enjoyed his pro- 
menade? 

As they sauntered along slowly, they met car- 
riages fuil of people returning from a drive in the 
park; and as a jaunty little coupé with a high-step- 
ping horse appeared, Miss Tilton exclaimed: 

“ There is your aunt, Mrs. Mansfield !” 

It passed them slowly, coming close to the curb- 
stone, and a fashionably-dressed woman leaned out, 
smiling and bowing, from it, and, shaking her finger 
at Clare, said : 

“You naughty fellow! Where have you been? 
If you expect me to forgive you, come and dine with 
me to-night.” 

Clare smiled and bowed, and Miss Tilton said: 

“T can’t complain, if you have been wicked 
enough to neglect your good aunt too, who told me 
only the other evening that she loved you as if you 
were her own child.” 

“Did she really say that ?” returned Clare. “ Then 
I must go and see her this very evening; she has 
indeed been a good aunt to me.” 

I wonder if she suspeets how I have been passing 
my time, thought Clare to himself. It seemed to me 
there was a meaning look in her eyes. 

Mrs. Mansfield was a good-natured woman of the 
world, who might have been much more if she had 
not been early spoiled by fashion and frivolity. 

The one great wish of her life, a son, had been 
denied her ; so having seen her three daughters well 
settled—that is, married to wealthy husbands—she 
in a certain fashion adopted her nephew. 

She had met him by chance one summer in the 
eountry, for she had gradually ceased to have any 
intercourse with her sister Sarah and her family, after 
the latter married a poor country doctor. Being 
struck by his manly beauty and brilliant mind, she 
had sent him to college at her own expense, and then 
urged his coming to London. 

rs. Mansfield was proud of Clare, and with rea- 
son, and there was nothing she liked better than to 
go into society attended by him. In the quiet way 
which some women have, she watched him pretty 
closely too, and was generally aware of most of his 
comings and goings. 

Clare was vaguely conscious of this, and as he 
had failed to appear at three or four large parties 
during the last few weeks, as well as to visit her, it 
was no wonder he felt a little uneasy under his aunt's 
scrutiny. 

She had said to him again and again, that the one 
thing which would repay her for all she had done for 
him, was to see him ca th use of the advantages she 
had placed in his way. In other words, it was the 
one desire of her heart to see him make a brilliant 
marriage, and, indeed, she had so far found him no 
dilatory pupil. 

Ambitious by nature, and placed in a position 
where everything combined to make him more so, he 
had listened to his aunt’s suggestions with a willing 
ear, and laughed with her at the folly of love ina 
cottage. 
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Now, however, he found himself dreading a 
meeting with her; he hardly knew why. Still he 
felt that it must be put off no longer ; so when they 
reached Belle Tiltou’s elegant home, and she pressed 
him with something more than common cordiality to 
come in, he excused himself, saying he must go and 
make his peace with his aunt. 

He received a very gracious: welcome from Mrs, 
Mansfield, however, as he entered her drawing-room, 
which was repeated by his uncle, who seemed to, be 
in everything a quiet reflection of his better half. 

“Take a scat here, Clare,” said Mrs. Mansfield, 
pointing to the chair at her side, “and I will have 
the soup brought back. Yousee, my dear, I did not 
believe you would really come, or we would gladly 
have waited.” 

As they went into the dining-room, leaving Mr. 
Mansfield to smoke a cigar and read the evening 
paper, Mrs. Mansfield began, in a confidential man- 
ner: 

“T was prepared to scold you, Clare, but seeing 
you with Miss Tilton has put me into the very best 
of humours, and I will not say one word. You have 
set your mark pretty high, though, you sly fellow,” 
she continued. “Miss Tilton is decidedly the belle 
this season, handsome, accomplished, and best of all, 
an only child, with a father worth millions.” 

This was his aunt’s usual tone, but for the first 
time it seemed strangely disagreeable to Clare. He 
said pleasantly, however: 

“T assure you, Aunt Carrie, I have no designs 
upon Miss Tilton. We met by the merest chance.” 

“Oh, yes,” returned his aunt, laughing, “ of course, 
*we met by chance, the usual way.’ ” ‘ 

“ But really, Aunt Carrie,” said Clare, “I had just 
been making a call—a call on business, and was not 
thinking of her at all when I met her.” 

“Don’t grow so earnest, Clare,” returned his aunt. 
“Miss Tilton is as well worth thinking of, I would 
wager almost anything, as the subject which did oc- 
cupy your thoughts.” 

Clare bit his lip and coloured slightly, which did 
not escape his aunt's notice, who, to tell the truth, 
had had her suspicions, She went on with apparent 
unconsciousness, however. 

“ Besides, if report speaks truly, handsome Belle 
Tilton does think of you.” 

“ What do you mean, Aunt Carrie?” said’ Clare, 
looking up quickly. 

“ Oh, it’s not worth while to tell you, if you are so 
indifferent to her,” said Mrs. Mansfield, carelessly, 

“T am sure you have tiught me not to be in- 
different to the opinion of any fair lady,” replied 
Clare. 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Mansfield, speaking more ear- 
nestly, as from certainmovements in the dining-room 
she. knew that her husband was nearly ready to join 
them, “as your uncle will be coming in, I will tell 
you, though you don’t deserve it, that Belle’s cousin, 
Mrs. Tyler, says the girlis really in love with you, 
and has been so vexed that you have not been to any 
of the parties for the last two or three weeks; that 
she has nearly cried her eyes out.” 

Clare laughed good-naturedly, and Mrs. Mansfield 
exclaimed : 

“Now, tell me, you unfeeling creature, what you 
have been doingall this time.” 

“Oh,” said Clare, “I’ve been busy; to tell the 
truth, I'm half crazy with work;” but again the 
tell-tale flush dyed his cheek, and again Mrs. Mans- 
field saw, though with feminine tact she seemed not 
to see. 

“ Well, Olare,” she replied, at length, “you know 
I believe in work, and have always urged you on. I 
want you to be famous; you can’t desire: it more 
than I do; but this is too good a chance to. be lost. 
It will add to your fame, too, by-and-bye,” she went 
on, as Clare shook his head, “for the brightest 
talent needs money to set it off.” 

She paused a moment, and looked’ her nephew 
full in the face, then said, earnestly: 

“Let work go now, for a little while, and woo 
Belle Tilton. Then you are sure of success.” 

A month ago, and he would have been as eager as 
she was, but now the subject was disagreeable. 

“‘Oh, there is no hurry, Aunt Carrie,” he replied. 
“T belicve I am beginning to love this bachelor ‘life, 
There are other girls in the world as- handsome as 
Belle Tilton.” 

Mrs. Mansfield tarned round quickly and looked 
athim. Did she guess his secret? 

“ Yes,” she replied, “there are: others as: beauti- 
ful; but I do not know one who unites so many 
advantages; an heiress, young, handsome, accom- 
plished, and predisposed to like you, what can you 
desire more ?” 

Clare smiled. 

“ You flatter me,” he said; “ besides, I’ am reaily 
losing all desire for marriage.” 

“No, I do not flatter you,” returned: his: aunt; 
“and,” she added, meaningly, “ you must not lose 





all desire for marriage. With Belle Tilton for a wife 
your success in life is secure. Her father admires 
you, and would gladly give his wealth to purchase 
any position you could hold. Now, Clare, you must 
not, will not, for a foolish whim, give up all this ; 
promise me you will not.” 

Mr. Mansfield’s placid face appeared at the door. 

* Promise me that you will call there to-morrow,” 
said Mrs. Mansfield, earnestly, and Clare replied, “I 
promise,” 

On his way home, as Clare recalled his aunt’s con- 
versation, he said to himself : 

“Tt is.all true, every word offitis tre. I might 
wait twenty years and not meefsuch another girl as 
Belle, andif she likes me, why. so.much the better. 
I wonder why it is that, handsome as: she is, I am 
not attracted to her. Well, no matter for that, my 
brilliant Belle, you can give. me wealth and power, 
and‘if you'll have me,L. , 

“Bat,” he went on, adferm a. pause, “if this is to 
be, I mustnot see Begsig- again. That's the worst 
of it; the little thing, will! grieve. for me, I know ; 
I can see even. nowy that pi little rosebud 
mouth But I'll, be: fittim I: wonltjgo there for a 
week, and so grad , ste. will’ learn to forget 
me» Oh) what an e bouquet!” he exclaimed, 
as he passed a. fi window, “Violets and 
rose-buds, I must: get) that for Bessie. She will 
— something to make» the time pass asray plea- 
santly.’ 

As the man was) taking the address, and pro- 
mising to send it at once, Clare said to himself: 


“T wonder if I had not better write: alittle note; ; 


to go with it. I am sure the poor child will exs 
pect: menif I don’t; make-some excuse. I will write} 


fully disposed about the apartment, which was fille 
with their fragrance, 

In the middle of the room: stood a little table, op 
which lay some flannel a border of wild roges 
and buds half finished, and at the table, her heaj 
resting on her arm, sat Bessie, sound asleep. 

It was a pretty sight. Her comb had fallen ont 
and her long, golden hair fell in heavy curls anj 
braids below her waist; her cheeks were moist anq 
dewy like achild’s, and her rosy lips, half parted, dig. 
closed the tiny, pearly teeth. 

Clare stood motionless.a moment, while a strang, 
thrill shot through his whole frame. Then he ap. 
proached and said, softly: 

“ Bessie, Bessie.” 

Slowly her heavy lips unclosed, and her eye 
met his ardent gaze—then murmuring—* Clare,” she 
stretched out both hands towards him. 

He could not resist this, and in a moment she was 
in his arms. But his touch aroused her. At firs, 
she had fancied herself dreaming; but now, fully 
awake, she drew back with ing of shyness 
and dignity. 

With her hair falling over her shoulders, her dark 
blue short dress and. little white apron, she looked 
like a child; and yet there was aisomething about 
her which Clare felt he must respects, 

“You have not been here for aagpeatit whiilay” sh 
said at length; “and now it is ; 

And she glanced at the clock. 

“Qh, Begsie!” said Clare, repronehifiilly, “ if you 
only knew I have wanted to» comey you would 


just: ones word,” andi pulling out his note-boolkt, hes \himet either of uss” 


torer w page from: ity, wrote a few tender ; 
having twisted it into the- bouquet, left the shop:well4 
satisfied. 

And this: wasuthevway;in whieh he began to teach 
Bessie to forget? 


CHAPTER II. 

But Olare Belton’s: will) was: indomitable, and his 
ambition the growth’ off Se, having made 
up his: mind to 
Bessiepalthough his heart longed for her. 

He could not refrain, however; from sending her; 
little presents of fruitjand flowerss. He said to him- 


self, that.he did it because shea was so lonely ; but}’ 


1 fancy he could: not bear, thiee idea. of slipping 
wholly out, ofther life. 

Yet dagy ater: day, went: by; amd every evening: 
found: hiltm it. Belle Tilton’ss drawing-room. The 


haughty: beautye smiled on: lim. Clare no longer 


doubted this, and again andagain the fatal word: was 
on his lips. He wondered himself why 


she did not move him, and the word would not come, 

So days went by, but at last the moment which 
was to decide his destiny came, and one lovely spring 
evening, as he passed out from the elegant mansion 
into the cool night air, it was as Belle Tilton’s: ac- 
cepted lover. 

He could hardly believe it himself, and he pressed 
his hand on his throbbing’ brow, as he cried: 

“Oh, poor Bessie! I have not been near the child 
for weeks, and now, now.I have no right to go.” 

Then a-wild longing came over him. 

“Tvmust see her!” he cried. “I must, this: very 
night!” 

He approached the nearest; lamp-post; and pulled 
out his watch. It was late; but the obstacles in-his 
way only made him the more impatient. 

“At. all events,” he said to himself, “I will just 
pass the house: If her room be lighted, I-will go in 
for a. moment, to tell her of my engagement, and bid 
her not to think of me any more.” 

He hurried through the street as fast as he could 
go, and his heart gave a joyous: bound’ as he found 
the light still shining in Bessie’s little attic. 

The street door was open, and he went cautiously 
upstairs, that: he might not arouse the: other lodgers. 
Arrived at the door, he knocked softly. There was 
no reply. Again he tapped, but still no answer. Then 
he ventured to push the door softly open. 

“Poor child!” he said, as he entered: and looked 
around, ‘I think she has been expeoting me.” 

Bessie’s. little room, though humble, was: exqui-+ 
sitely neat. The coarse muslin curtaim atithe win- 
dow, and the counterpane which covered the little 
iron. bedstead, were snowy white. The rude: walls 
were covered with little pencil sketches drawn by 
Bessie herself, for this was her one talents Under 
more favourable circumstances it: might, perhaps, 
have given her something like fame, though now. it 
only showed itself! in the exquisite desigus: for em- 
broidery, which gave: her her pre-eminence. among 
Madame Cartreux’s workwomen. 

The flowers which Clare had‘sentvyher were taste- 





” e, he would not go tos: 


he did not:|, 
speak it, but somehow, with all her brilliant beauty, |'said 


| Poor Bessie, shie.conla not refisey slie-liadso longed 
‘tovsee-him. Siiey However, at her 
own appearanes; amd vainly tried to put up the heavy 


braids and curlta 

“Oh, neverr said Clare, smiling, at her 
confusion, “Iq iiigeif}ae,,.I:wish you would. wear it 
so always.. Disesiitdéwen,”’and he. placed), chair 
very 1 aaa of te what you have beea 
doing. t.of' me a@ little: daring all 
these days 2?" Ro. 
‘Bessie gawte liiimias quick, reproachfali look, and 


e ; 
| “Oh, I; Hewes Boom féarfully busy ; Madame Car- 
‘tteux. : rs in thelast fow weeks.” 
'y, too,” said Clare, frown- 
member just then how he 

“ Bat: yom know I was 


time. 
thinking of ‘youy” Hie went on, earnestly; “ you had 
my notes and bouquets.” 
“Yes,” said Bessie, her telltale. face clouding 
over, “it-was-so kind of you.tosend them.” 
“ Well, if youliked them, pet; whatis the matter?” 


looking at her with surprise. 

“ Oh—I don’t: know,” said Bessie, blushing and 
turning away. “I do like them very, very much, 
and—I don’t know whether you ever meant to send 
any more; and—and—perhaps I ought not to say it 
—but don’t be angry with me,” and she put up her 
hands in an appealing little way. “Mrs. Shales 
down stairs says such unkind things to me about 
them, that I would rather you would not send me 
any more.” 

“ What does she say?” asked Clare, fiercely. 

“ Oh, I: don’t know,’” replied Bessie. “She is s 
good woman, and has been very kind’ to me, but | 
think she must have had some dreadful experience, 
she seems to think so badly of everybody.” 

“Tellme what she says,” returned Clare, more 
fiercely still. 

“ Oh, please don’t be angry,” said Bessie, putting 
an appealing hand on hisarm. “She would not'say 
such things if she knew’yowas I:do.) She thinks,” 
Bessie continued; speaking the words: slowly and 
with difficulty, “a poor young girl like me ought not 
to receive such presents: from a rich» young: gontle- 
man 


A deep flash dyed Clare's cheek. He looked down 
at the little-hand which. rested on his arm, 
onged' to: press: it: to: his: lips, He looked at the 
tiny figure beside him, and longed’to press it close 
to: his: heart; but iti was» such. am honest, hard- 
working little hand, the eyes whicly met his were s° 
trustful and childlike, that he resisted the temptation, 
and only said, with a touch of’ sadness he wasnet 
himself aware of im his:tone: 

“Never mind MrssShales, Bessie. Iam sure DY 
tlowers will never do yow: any. harm; be happy sd 
enjoy them ; will you,my child?” 

“ Yoware not angry?” said Bessie, in a deprecating 
tone. 

“Angry? No; at. least not with:you. How cori 
I be?” replied. Clare. 

“ Not.hurt, either?” pursued Bessie, timidly ; “ yo" 
voice sounded sad.” ( 

“No, nor hurt either,” said Clare, reeovering biw- 
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If and smiling. “Butif you are so busy, I must Béssie did not speak, but her eyes said more than| Bessie hol out her hand, and Clare took it in his 
on t keep you up any later; so good-night, my child | words could. own. Tha gloves proved to be an admirable fit, 
ne jeasantdreame.” “Then,” he went on, speaking more to himself} and yet somehow it took him great while to put 
A nd he turned away. than to her, “it cammot be wrong; I am sure it| them on. 


“Yon will come again F said poor Bessie, the 
i 1 fading out of her face. 

a pear looked at her. This was the time 
to tell her of his engagement, and to bid her forget 
him. But he could not do it. : 

“ Yes, Bessie,” he cried, “I will’ come again. 
Trust me, that is all.” <a 

Having once yielded, Clare found it impossible to 
resist the temptation to. see Bessie. He had always 
promised himself that when he was really engaged 
his visits should cease; but Miss Tilton only ex- 

ected him at certain conventional. hours, and poor 
little Bessie did not care when it was, so that he 
only came; and’so gradually he fell into the habit 
of dropping in upon her for a few minutes nearly 
every day. P 

mit the world congratulated him upon his bril- 
liant conquest, and he passed in society as a most 
devoted lover, for the consciousness of his real feel- 
ings made him assume the more devotion ; and yet 
his only happy hours were those he passed in the 
humble attic with the little seamstress. 

And if now’and then his conscience spoke, and un- 
comfortable, reproving thoughts would intrude upon 
him, he put them aside, saying to himself‘that every 
map must have a little fun once in his life, that he 
should be married soon, and then would settle down 
into a sober family man. 

He should have to tell Bessie of his marriage, and 
that would end their intimacy, of course, and after a 
little while she would be fond of some one else. 

The wedding day was fixed. The marriage was 
not to take place tillthe autumn. The long, glorious 
summer was before him, why should he trouble him- 
self now? 

Suddenly, however, as often happens, all his plans 
were changed. Mr. Tilton found himself, through 
some business changes, obliged to go abroad foran in- 
definite length of time. It waa, of course, impossible 
for Clare to leave his profession just at this critical 
moment, and so the wedding was hastened. 

Week after week sped by; spring, was just 
fading into summer, when on counting up the days 
Clare found he had but just six of what he called 
freedom left, 

These weeks, 60 fall of restless excitement to him, 
had been a, happy time to Bessie.. She believed 
that he loved her, and she thought him so true, so 
noble, so good, She had built a hundred little 
maidenly castles inthe air, in which he was the hero, 
and she, of course, the heroine. 

She had taken him into her confidence, and told 
him all about her dead mother, her blind father, and 
little brother and sister, She had told him all her 

lans for them, and that it, was for. their sake she 
bad left her village home, hoping to earn money 
enough to give them a good education. 

“How: Clare likes to hear me talk of these 
things,” she said to herself, one evening, as she sat 
at her work. “It seems strange that he should, and 
yet—I know I am interested in the smallest things 
that concern him. J wish Fanny and Ben could see 
him, they would like him so much, and I know he 
would like them, too, they are such winning little 
things. Oh, if——” but she blushed, and did not 
finish the sentence. ; 

She was at work on part of a bridal outfit, and as 
o i over the delicate embroidery, she said to 

ersell ; 

“T wonder if the wealthy girl who. will wear this 
is half as happy as I’am?” 

And because she, was .so happy Bessie felt a 
peculiar interest in her work, and in the girl whom 
she had never seen, and placed her stitches with 
more than usual care. 

Soon there came the well-known tap at the door, 
and Clare entered. Nothing could have shown more 
plainly how much their intimacy had progressed, than 
the familiar wayin which he threw himself down by 
her side, saying:, 

“Well, little Queen Bess, what have you been 
doing all this long day ?” 

Then seeing an open letter on the table, he picked 
it up, saying: 

. “What is this? Ah, TI see, a letter from brother 
en.” 

And he began to read, half-aloud: 

“Tam so glad you have made some kind friends. 
Your letters don’t sound homesick now, as they 
did when you first went to London, though father 
said you tried not to let them do so then. I think, 
— so does Fanny, that you, are really happy 

Clare threw down the letter. 

“Is it so, Bessie?” he said, earnestly.. “ Were you 
lonely, homesick, and forlorn until you knew me, and 
have I made you happier?” 





cannot be wrong.” 

Just then a mellow-toned hand-organ began to 
play beneath the window, and Olare began to'sing. 
He had a rich, sympathetic voice, and Bessie listened 
in delight. 

Ais he ended, she asked: 

“ What is that air? The old man plays it under 
my window every day, and I like it so very much.” 

“Why,” said Clare, “don’t you know? That is 
Siebel’s song, from Faust.” d 

“Faust? That is am opera, isn’t it?” asked 
Bessie, timidly. 

“ Yes, you little innocent,” returned Clare. Then 
starting up, he exclaimed—* Why, Bessie, I don’t 
believe you ever saw an opera in your life. Don’t 
you want to go?” 

“ Oh,” cried Bessie, clasping her hands, “I'would 
give anything in the world to go—anything !” 

“ If that be so, go you certainly shall,” said Clare, 
laughing at her earnestness. ‘Let me see,” and he 
hastily ran over his engagements with Miss Tilton, 
in his own mind: “How fortunate,” he said to him- 
self, “ I had promised to meet some gentlemen, and 
have already told Belle. I'll arrange it with them 
somehow.” 

Then pulling @ newspaper out of his pocket, he 
turned to the list of amusements, and exclaimed: 

“Oh, Bessie, how nice! To-morrow night this 
very ‘Faust’ is to be played, and you shall go.” 

Bessie clasped her hands in a delight which was 
too great for words. Were all her old dreams com- 
ing to pass? Ever since she was a child she had 
longed to see an opera, and now she was really going, 
and going with Clare, the very personification of all 
that was noble, manly; and good: 

“My little beauty,” said Clare, who had been 
watching her expressive face, “if I had promised to 
take you to Paradise instead of the opera, you could 
not look more ecstatic. Come, descend to the earth, 
and let’ me tell you about it;’ and he at once 
launched into a description of the plot, the scenery, 
and the music, singing the principal airs to her, until 
Bessie was so éxcited with the anticipation of the 
pleasure in store for her that it was two or three 
hours after Clare went before she could compose 
herself sufficiently to go to sleep. 

The next morning she had a long struggle with 
herself. She had been saving her money for weeks 
to buy some new spring clothes for her little brother 
and sister, which they. sadly needed, and now she 
had almost enough, And yet this first time that she 
went out with she did so want to be well- 
dressed. She had’no bonnet but her simple winter 
one, and’she was sure she could make a prettier one 
than those she saw in the shop windows. . She even 
settled in her own mind just'how it should look—a 
simple little white lace, with a delicate pink rose for 
its only ornament—but when she came to price the 
materials, she was quite aghast, for they far exceeded 
the resources of her slender purse. So, at the ex- 
pense of some innocent, girlish vanity, she gave the 
whole thing up. 

She was just brushing her old silk one when Clare 
came in. 


“You are not going to wear that, are you?” he. 


asked; as he handed her,a bunch of sweet violets. 

Poor Bessie blushed. 

“Ttis all [have,” she said. “I wish it were prettier.” 

“But wear your little turban,” he said, “just as 
you always do.” Then stepping back, he exclaimed : 
“What have you been doing—making yourself into 
the primmest. of prim little, Puritan maidens? I hate 
those braids, and will not have it, so.” 

And gently but; psy he pulled out her comb, 
and let her hair fall over her shoulders, 

“Oh, Clare,” cried Bessie, half ready to. cry, 
“what have you.done? We shall be late, I know 
we shall; and I took so much pains with it.” 

“Oh, no we shan’t, you. little. excited. girl,” re- 
turned Clare. “Icame early on purpose. Youhaye 
plenty, of time to put it up again, But wear it.in 
curls just to please me.” 

Bessie could not refuse him anything; but it was 
well for her that her-hair fell so easily and naturally 
into ringlets, for her hands were trembling with ex- 
citement. 

Clare watched her, half-smiling, and when she had 
put on her cloak and hat, drew alittle package from 
his pocket, saying: 

“ Now far the gloves.” 

Bessie’s eyes opened wide. She had never,had a 
pair of kid, gloves in her life ; and these were such 
beauties, double buttons, and such a lovely shade of 
brown to match, her cloak. 

“Now,” said Clare, “let me show you how the 





Paris shopkeepers put on the gloves for their cus- 
tomers.” — 


They were early, however. Clare looked out for 
that, for-he would not for worlds have met any of 
his friends in the corridors or lobbies, For the same 
reason he was obliged to take Bessie to the gallery 
instead of the boxes. 
But she neither knew nor cared anything about 
this. She only knew that a new region of delight 
was opening before her, and that Clare was leading 
her towards it. 
The very building, with its gay decorations, had a 
charm for her, and the brilliantly-dressed ladies 
below them seemed like so many goddesses. Ab, poor 
child! how little she guessed that many among tlicm 
were Olare’s intimate friends, whose hands he had 
pressed in the dance, at whose tables he often sat. 
It seemed almost like a dream to Olare himself, as 
he looked down upon them from his quiet.cornor. 
And, strangest of all, he saw Belle Tilton come in 
with her queenly air, and take one of the most con- 
spicuous seats in the house. But then he looked no 
more. Making the excuse that he felt a draught, 
and was,afraid of catching cold, he slouched his. hat 
over his head, leaned back in his seat, and gave him- 
self up to watching Bessie. 
To her it was one long delight from the moment 
the curtain rose till it fell. Her eyes dilated, hor 
cheeks flushed, and her breast heaved with emotion. 
She almost trembled as she listened to Faust’s pas- 
sionate love-making, and felt that Clare’s eyes wero 
fixed upon her more tenderly than his on Marguerite. 
oo when the sad, end came her eyes filled with 

rs, 

“Poor girl,” she thought, “her lover was,so un- 
ary 80 gpa from Clare, who is all that is noble 


an ; 

% Well, my. pet,” he said, as she looked up at him, 
with a long sigh, as the green curtain came down, 
“you have had a pleasant evening ?” 

“Oh, yes,” she replied; “and yon are.so kind to 
me. 


“Put on your hat,” he said, as he saw Belle Tilton 
and her party were lingering, “and we will hurry 
out and escape the crowd.” 

She was ready in a moment, and they hastened out 
together into the cool night air. 

Bessie had never so entirely captivated Clare as she 
had to-night. The music had excited and moved 
her, and trusting him as she did, she gaye herself up 
without a fear to the charm of his, presence. 

The evening was balmy, the moon. at the-full, can 
we wonder that they lingered on their homeward 
way? 

At the door Bessie said “ good night” regretfully, 
but Clare still held her hand, and said: 

“Let ma come up for one little minute, Bessie, we 
have had'such a happy evening together.” 

She could not say “no,” when he: looked at her 
with those dark, pleading eyes. So they silently. as- 
cended the long staircase together. 

There was no light in Bessie’s little room, but the 
moonlight streaming in made it as bright as day: The 
window was down, and the room seemed close. 
Bessie went towards it to open it, and as she did so, 
stepped into the full light of the moon. It brought out 
her dazzling colour, golden hair, and gleaming. eyes, 
and Clare exclaimed in an impassioned tone: 

“Oh, Bessie! don’t move! don’t stir! you are just 
like Marguerite, only a thousand times more beauti- 
ful!” Then, throwing himself down beside her, he 
continued: “Oh, Bessie! be Marguerite, and let me 
be your Faust!” 

Then, hardly knowing what he did, he began to 
pour out his whole story to her. He told her of his 
youth and poverty, his aunt, his coming to the town, 
his ambition, and last of all, of. his engagement, and 
approaching marriage with Belle Tilton, and so car- 
ried away was he by his own feelings, he did not see 
how white her cheeks and lips were growing, and 
what.a frightened look had crept into her eyes. 

It was only as he ended saying—“ Fate forces this 
marriage, upon me, and I yield to fate, but you, 
Bessie, my darling, have all my heart and love,” that 
he looked down and saw hor terrified face, and felt 
her ice-cold hands. 

She tried to move away from him, buthe held her 
fast, saying: 

“Don’t leave me, Bessie, don’t. leave me.. I love 
you, and although I cannot. make you my wile 
before the world, I will work for you. and care for 
you always, and in the sight of God and heaven you 
will be my true wife.” 

But with alow cry Bessie escaped from him, and 
stood in the moonlight: where she had stood before, 
but now it was not the tender, blushing, loving Mar- 
guerite, but rather, as.it seemed to Clare, her ghost, 





or some spirit from. another world, so pale and cold 


was she. 
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Some subtle. atmosphere about her prevented his 
approach. He waited, hoping she would speak, but 
she did not, and at last he cried : 

“ Bessie, darling, have I hurt you? Forgive me 

“ Oh, Clare!” she replied, and there was a tear in 
every word, “I think you have broken my heart.” 

Then, feeling her strength fail her, she motioned 
to him to go, but he did not move, he could not bear 
to leave her thus. 

And so at last she spoke again. 

“ Go, Clare, if you have ever loved me, do not make 
everything harder for me now.” 

And then he went. At the door he turned, and 
looked back at her. Oh, that little, slender figure 
there in the moonlight. How he lovedit. Fora 
moment his better nature asserted itself, and he was 
tempted to let his ambition go. But the moment 
passed, though the tiny trembling figure daguerreo- 
typed itself upon his we for ever. 

He ran down the long flight of stairs, and out 
into the night. And through the silent. streets all 
night long he wandered, hardly knowing where he 
was or what he did; but ere the morning dawned, I 
think he thanked heaven, as in after years he cer- 
tainly did, that in the hour of temptation a woman’s 
heart was stronger than his own. 

The next morning Mrs. Shales, who had got into 
the habit of mecting Bessie as she came down to go 
to the shop, was sorely troubled that she did not ap- 
pear. She went about slamming the doors, talking 
to herself, and rattling the cups and saucers, until 
her poor lame husband looked up in dismay, and 
said: 

“ What is it, Hepsy—what is the matter with you 
this morning ?” 

“Matter!” she returned. “ Why, matter enough, 
Iam afraid. That young man who has been hang- 
ing round our Bessie for the last six months, for no 
good, I am sure, was here again last night, and 
stayed till I don’t know what time. I could not 
sleep a wink all night for thinking of it; and yet 
what good did it do? Something has happened, I 
know, for Bessie has not gone to the shop.” 

“Why don’t you go up and see her, wife?” said 
the old man. 

“T have been thinking that I would, and now I 
will,” returned Mrs. Shales. And suiting the action 
to the word, she tapped at Bessie’s door. 

A feeble voice murmured: 

“ Come in.” 

The poor child lay there, flushed with fever, but 
the honest, child-like blue eyes met Mrs. Shales as 
frankly as ever. The woman’s filled with tears 
as she inwardly thanked heaven that her worst fears 
were unfounded. She busied herself with smoothing 
Bessie’s hair, arranging her pillows, and doing all 
she could to make her comfortable. 

Towards afternoon Bessie begged her to draw her 
bed out to the light, and give her her embroidery. 
Mrs. Shales entreated her not to touch it, but she 
said: 

“I promised Madame Cartreux she should have it 
next Wednesday, and she would be very angry if I 
did not finish it, for none of the girls work just as I 
do,” and then she added, with a slight sigh, “ it is 
for a bride, and I would not like to have her disap- 
pointed.” 

So day after day she plied her needle, and at the 
appointed time the work was finished, but she was 
too weak to take it to the shop herself. 

“Do you know who all these pretty things are for, 
Emma ?” she said to the girl who came for them, as 
she arranged them prettily in the boxes. 

“ Why, yes; don’t you?” replied the girl; “ but I 
forgot, you have not been at the shop for two or 
three days. They are for that handsome Belle Til- 
ton, and she is going to marry such an elegant young 
man. He came to the shop with her the other day.” 

Ah! poor Bessie. Was it to deck her rival that 
she had worked so hard through these long, weary 
hours. She gave a start, and clung to the table 
for support. 

“ Poor thing,” said the girl, sympathetically, “ how 
ill you are. I wish I could stay and take care of 
you, but I can’t, for I am late now.” 

“ Tt is nothing,” said Bessie, trying to smile, “ only 
a sudden pain ; it will go away in a moment.” But 
as the girl left the room, she threw herself on the 
bed, crying out—“ Oh, mother, mother, if I could but 
die, and be at rest with you.” 

Bessie had told Clare on that fatal evening that 
her heart was broken; but hearts do not break so 
easily as in our agony we sometimes wish they did. 
Life, with its stern realities, pressed upon her on all 
sides, and from the Giver of all strength, she, too, 
received strength to struggle and conquer. She did 
not stay in the town, however; she could not do that, 
but went back to her quiet home. She had been 
there but a few weeks, when the minister of the place 
came to her, saying he had received a letter from 
some unknown friend, enclosing a cheque for a certain 


™ 


amount, to be spent by him in the education of her 
little brother and sister, and promising that the same 
amount should be forwarded yearly. 


and though for herself she could not have received 
anything, she would not refuse for others the aid so 
delicately given. So, relieved of all anxiety on their 
account, she gave herself up to the care of her blind 
father, and to helping all who were in trouble, until 
she was known throughout the village as an angel 
of mercy. 

Meantime fortune smiled on Clare. He rose ra- 
pidly from one position to another, and it was with a 
strange thrill of pleasure that Bessie used to read 
in the papers his popular speeches. 

Once, and once only, too, she saw him. Her vil- 
lage home was picturesquely situated among the 
mountains, and travellers on their way from one 
point of interest to another usually stopped there to 
dine. So, hearing one day that the Hon. Clare Belton 
and lady were at the hotel, she drew a thick veil 
over her face, and walking up and down the terrace, 
stole an occasional glance within. 

She saw a proud, cold lady, anda slim looking 
man, with iron-gray hair, and restless, eager eyes. 
They hardly yok 3, to each other, and when they did 
it was with studied politeness. 

“ Ah!” thought Bessie, stealing away unobserved, 
“during all these years they have come no nearer 
each other, and in his crowned ambition poor Clare 
has not found happiness.” And as she walked 
slowly towards her home, her eyes were full of tears, 
and she said to herself, “I wonder if in heaven there 
can be ambition, or if hearts which truly love each 
other are one there.” L. G. G. 


SIR ALVICK. 
———— 
CHAPTER XXxXI. 


“Now Hassie,” whined old Jarles, in a fondling 
tone, which was as sickening as it was genuine, 
“you know we—I would have provided for you in 
the matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, my lad. 
We didn’t—I didn’t know chances for two tilts were 
drifting about as they were, you see; but as soon as 
the old woman spoke of the extraordinary resemblance 
between the infants, you know, it struck me that there 
might be a chance to provide for you first, in the 
matter of the baronetcy, and then for Hark. But 
before we left Glenvyth we made a very.important 
discovery—we did.” 

Here old Jarles became agitated, from the crown 
of his head tothe soles of his feet, with delight—so 
much so, that his grandson stared at him in wonder. 
“T wasremembering,” said old Jarles, in answer to 
the stare, “the discovery of what Lord Hayward 
wrote,” 

“Oh, that was very pleasant,” remarked Mr. 
Wharle, grinning. 

“T’ll just tell her how it was, Hassie, so that she 
may see how Providence watches over the good and 
virtuous—that is, over us. The old woman, being in 
her dotage, you see, and regularly besieged by me, 
talked more than she had for years, especially as I 
told her there was a chance of her being hanged for 
perjury, arson, burglary, high tréason—in short, J 
scared the old witch half to death. I had a sus- 
picion that there might be papers somewhere, so I 
demanded them, I did. She said the marquis did 
write something while he was in Glenvyth, and 
copied it all very neatly. That he gave her the 
original writing, and told her to throw it into the 
fire. She had the child Edward Charles in her arms 
at the time, and as she was about to toss the papers 
—two sheets folded closely—into the fire, the d 
caught them in his hands, and hung on to them as if 
his life depended upon being allowed to devour 
them. The marquis’s back was towards her; and 
she, knowing that the child would scream if she 
forced the papers from his hands, did not take them 
from him, but passed out of the room, with the 
infant gnawing and sucking away at the . 

“She soon after put the child in its cradle, where it 
fell asleep with the papers all crumpled up by its 
side. That night the marquis informed her that he 
was going to send the child away, and to give out the 
report that it had died. He paid her well to hold 
her tongue, too. The child was carried away 
by the marquis himself, who returned before 
morning with the body of a dead child, which 
was buried on the next day as Edward Charles; and 
afterwards, by the orders of the marquis, a tombstone 
was put over the grave, setting forth the name and 
age of his son. 

“The marquis so managed the matter that no sus- 
picion of the truth was excited, he being rich and 
great, and the whole affair was conducted with the 





atest secrecy. 
or But the old woman, who had become very much 


y: ‘ 
Bessie guessed who the unknown friend might be, 


attached to the infant, during the two or throe 
weeks she had charge of it, preserved its cradle, som, 
of its clothes, and even the cru Papers over. 
looked by its father when he took the child from tho 
erad] 


e. 

“She produced the clothes, which had become old 
and moth-eaten, and also the crempt papers, which 
she, unable to read, had crammed into a botile and 
corked up.” 

Here old Jarles again had one of his spasms of 
merriment, spluttering : 

“Wasn't it odd that aa old woman should hays 
bottled up papers which she couldn’t read, and kept 
them safe and dry for more than twenty years, just be- 
cause they had been handled by an infant? Now, if 
they had been love letters, dearly prized, it would haya 
looked natural, for women are naturally si tons— 
but she couldn’t read, She didn’t take care of them 
because they were of any value, nor because sho 
thought they were of ra! value, but just because they 
had been played with by the infant—another tasia 
of the wine, Hassie. 

“ Of course I read the papers, I did, and a precions 
discovery I made. It was the first draft of a state- 
ment the marquis intended to make. It proved that 
he knew what was going on at Osborn Castle; that 
he more than suspected the faith of Lady Matilda; 
that he was going to deceive everybody and havea 
fictitious funeral; but I needn’t go over it all. I 
proved that Edward Charles did not die as was bo- 
lieved. There were several spaces for dates 
to be inserted; but the marquis had attached his sig- 
nature to the writing. After studying it, I concluded 
that the marquis\had at first intended that these 
writings should be final, but that by an after-thought 
he had copied them, in order to have no erasions and 
interpolations ; for he was a man exceedingly punc- 
tilious and cular to have his manuscripts clear 
of blots and corrections. ‘Therefore, having con- 
demned the manuscript first written, he cast it aside, 
and ordered it to be burned after drawing off a clean 


copy. 

“ Now, how did my case look? First, it could be 
proved that Edward Charles Fitz-Osborn did not die 
as was believed. Second, it was plain that the manu- 
script I had found was nrg. pol the original draft of a 
similar and more finished document, to which dates 
and names of witnesses were attached. This com- 

lete copy might be in existence, as well as Edward 
Pharles. Third, I did not kaow even the names of 
the witnesses the marquis hadselected. Vhey might 
be alive or dead. It was not probable that the mar- 
quis read over to them that which he took such pains 
to conceal. Fourth, the woman said one of the fol- 
lowers of the marquis was named Sturley, and that 
this man was with the marquis when the child was 
taken from its cradle and made to disappear. 

“Now I had always believed that the marriage 
between Aspa Jarles and Alvick Ulster was a legal 
marriage, and I intended to force the baronet to terms, 
if ever I could get a clue to guide me. I suspected 
that Simon Sturley knew something of the premises, 
and askedhim. I underrated his intelligence, for he 
penetrated my design and alarmed me, something 
more than a year ago, by threatening to tell Sir 
Alvick Ulster that we had a aed afoot to foist a son 
and heir upon him—in fact, Sturley would not have 
known our design but for the reckless way in which 
Clementia, Hassie’s mother, approached him. Like 
a simpleton she began threate him, made him 
angry—he hated us all because we would take no 
steps to release his father from prison. Of course it 
would not do to allow Simon Sturley to be at liberty 
to put his threat in execution, so we managed to 
have him arrested and convicted for horse-stealing. 
Unfortunately, Sir Alvick Ulster returned to Eng- 
land about that time, and igo, Cay rouge him— 
that’s a mys to me—to be friend, and so 
Sturley was pardoned.” ‘ 

“ And after that we lay as quiet as mice,” put in 
Mr. Wharle, “until the discovery of the proof of the 
\marriage. which at once enabled us to dare Sir Al- 
vick to his teeth, and we came down on him sud- 
denly-——’ 

% Ana he’s ours! We've got him! He can’t 
escape, no matter what he does,” resumed old Jarles. 
“ But let me finish about the bottled-up manuscript. 
More wine, Hassie.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


“Havine the bottled-up manuscript in my pos- 
session,” resumed old Jarles, after ompering his 
glass, “I hurried back to England from Wales, and 
set Clementia to bg Ne on in Osborn Castle. 
was acquainted with Peter; and having form 
our plot, we used Hark Varly as @ spy also, tolling 
him that we believed he was the heir of Gal- 
mount. 


“ By careful searching and questioning we learned 





what dates were necessary to be inserted im the 
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useript we had found; we 
only before the marquis 
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ntlemen of noble birth, his 
from to witness his signature to some writing ; 
that he did not read its purport to these four 
entlemen ; only requested them to their names, 
and under their names the date -of signatures 
as witnesses that he had signed that writing on that 
“Y- raving discovered the names of these four gentle- 
men, we learned that but two of them still lived. I 
had had some dealings. with one, and I knew that he 
had a hobby, and that hobby was as 


Li 
i 


minutely as if his life everlasting 


faithful record. 
“He kept each year’s diary in a separate volume, 
and I m obtain ion of his diary 


anaged to 
1687. Therein I found these words, under 
April 2th : 

«* Was sent for by Lord Hayward. Rode 
Osborn Castle, when I found he desired me to wit- 
ness his signature to a writing drawn up in his own 
hand. Saw him the writing. Attached my 
name as witness, did Sirs John Harley, Charles 
Bashbanks, and William Moore—who had been sent 
for by the marquis for the same purpose. The mar- 
quis insisted upon our writing under our names the 


Bt 


date of our witnessing his signature; thought it 
odd. Marquis very gloomy and reserved. Suppose 
we witnessed @ or something of that kind. He 


was very careful that we should not see the body of 
the instrament we witnessed, but I read these words 
—*Village of Glenvyth.” Very strange that the 
marquis should be so melancholy. 

“T need quote no more from the diary of Sir 
Victor Landeers, for what followed did not refer to 
the matter in hand,” continued old Jarles, exult- 


antly. 

be We had dates and names ther. We inserted the 
dates in our discovered manuscript, imitating to per- 
fection the writing of the marquis, in style, colour 
of ink, in everything. It was not difficult to. forge 
the signatures of the four country knights so ad- 
mirably that not one of them, if all alive, could 
swear he had not written his name as there set 
forth—— 

“You have not your equal in imitating signatures 
in all England,” said Mr. Wharle, admiringly. 

“My lad, it is a dangerous gift of Providerice, 
that of being <*'e to perfectly forge signatures,” re- 
plied old Jaziss; “but the gift has never harmed 
me.” 

“But it has somebody else, eh?” 

“Perhaps so, my lad. But to the matter before 
us. When we had our documents ready we sought 
Aspa Jarles—we were sure we could find her if she 
were alive. I’d like to see anybody that could keep 


hidden from Amos Jarles if he wanted them, I would. |” 


We found my lady, we made her confess more than 
we had ever hoped to be able to prove.” 

“Then Hark Varly has no suspicion that he is 
being made a tool of ?” asked Aspa Jarles. 

“No, I have told you.” 

“If the true Edward Charles should be living, 
what then ?” 

“Impossible!” snapped old Jarles. “ What! not 
heard of since 1687, twenty-three years ago! Bah! 
he’s dead, dead years ago. I am confident how it 
was. After the sudden death of the marquis, the 
persons or person to whom the child had been en- 
trusted, receiving no funds, as no doubt had been 
promised, and ignorant of the name and address of 
the marquis, let the child die or shift for itself. He 
disappeared, you see. He's gone. Nobody ever 
hunted him up. Nobody is ever going to do so. 
He hasn’t a worthy and pious old grandfather to look 
after him, has he, Hassie?” - 

“No, nor anybody else,” replied Mr. Wharle. “ But 
suppose the real writing signed by Harley, Bash- 
banks, Moore, and Landeers should, by any chance, 
be in existence, eh ?” 

“Don’t ‘eh?’ any such idea ?” snapped old Jarles. 
“Tt can’t be in existence, or if it should turn up, 
wouldn’t it corroborate the claims of Hark Varly? 
Hasn’t the old woman promised to swear that Hark 
Varly is Edward Charles? Won't Hark Varly’s 
powerful court friends support his claims when they 
are submitted to them? Who's to op them, if 
Sir Alvick Ulster, Lady Matilda, and Lord Peter do 
not? And we are sure they will not dare to do so.” 

“But Lord Peter may, even though he should know 
that by so doing he would blast the name of his 
mother.” 

“Tf he did he would have no principle of honour 
about him,” said old Jarles. , 

“He hasn’t. Nota particle,” laughed Mr. Wharle. 
“No more than you and I have—not a whit.” 

“ Hassie,” said old Jarles, as solemnly as an owl, 
for the wine had had its effect, “‘you will always 
find people ready enough to slander your good old 
grandmother without your aid, my lad.” 








“T am afraid of Lord Peter. He kicked me out of 
doors ence,” replied Mr. Wharle. 

“And now we'll kick him out of his marquisate, 
my lad. If Sir Alvick and Lady Matilda don’t tell 
him the truth; Amos Jarles will. Amos Jarles is a 
lover of the truth. Gad! I'll insist that Sir Alvick 
and Lady Matilda shall tell Lord Peter the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. That's 
the long and short of it, my lad.” 

Here Jarles suddenly sank into a state of pro- 
found oblivion, being overcome with drowsiness, 
wine and food. 

“ He’s off,” said Mr. Wharle, as his worthy grand- 
sire began to snore loudly. ‘ Now isn’t he a pretty 
conspirator !” 

Jarles mado no reply, and Mr. Wharle con- 
tinued : 

“T don’t know but that I have the best and safest 
lay after all. It tis true that a marquis outranks a 
baronet, and that the marquisate of Galmount is much 
wealthier than the baronetcy of Ulster, but it’s a 
sure thing with me, for there isn’t any chance that 
an Edward Charles, or an Edward Anybody, or an 
Anybody Edward, will turn up and say, ‘ Here, I am 
the real heir of Ulster.’ Hugh De Lisle might, if he 
were not dead, that is, if he had a grandsire to look 
after the proofs.” 

“ Hassan Wharle,” said Aspa Jarles, “ are you de- 
termined to drag me into this plot?” 

a eyes! I think you are pretty well into it al- 
ready. 

"s Not of my free will, Hassan Wharle.” 

“ Tt is very late for you to say that, my lady.” 

“It is late. But I have been half-stupefied from 
the moment your mother recognized me, and hurried 
me to London. I -was living a virtuous and honour- 
able life. I regretted the past—oh, how bitterly! I 
know there was a time when I hated Alvick Ulster, 
when I longed, when I plotted for vengeance—had 
I not cause to hate him? Yes, I know that I hated 
him, and circled around him, watching and plotting 
to destroy him—and Lady et oa — I pe have 
destroyed them, years ago. id not. Iam glad 
that I did not, and I do not wish to do so now.” 

“You are not forced te destroy them, my lady.” 

“You and Amos Jarles—I cannot call that creature 
my father—I will not. You and he hold me in re- 
serve. You will use me against Alvick Ulster, if he 
does not consent to sign an acknowledgment of all 
you wish.” 

“Of course we will. Why not? Iknow why you 
desire to hold back, my lady. You are afraid Lord 
Morton will hear what manner of woman he has 
called his wife. We don’t intend to let him know, 
unless you refuse to act willingly with us. Act with 
us you shall, but it will be better for you, as well as 
better fer us, that you act willingly.” 

“Give me time to reflect-——” 

“Not a day, my lady. We have heard that Lord 
Henry Morton dotes upon you; that though he has 
been your husband for ten years, he loves you as a 
lover.” 

“Thank heaven, I have been a true and most de- 
voted wife to him,” exclaimed Aspa Jarles ; bitterly 
adding, “true and devoted in everything, except in 
not telling him the truth.” 

“Yes, and if you could see him and tell all to 
him, as you would, with tears, kisses, and caresses, 
vows and all that, you would gain his forgiveness, 
his powerful protection, and defy us, strike back at 
us, my lady. But you shall not. We have you in 
our power. Lord Henry is on the seas,and when he 
does hear the truth, it will be when you are of no use 
to us, my lady aunt.” 

If ever Mr. Wharle looked like a fiend and a 
serpent at one time more than at another, he looked 
it then, as he thus mocked and threatened the un- 
fortunate Aspa Jarles. 

He had coiled himself into a huge mass of spirals, 
amid which it was hard to distinguish much resem- 
blance to the human form divine, and this mass of 
spirals and convolutions, most marvellous to behold, 
was crowned by his long head and horribly ugly 


visage. 

He looked like a huge snake in coil, ready and 
eager to bite, to strike his fangs into something, into 
anything. He looked venomous all over. 

Aspa Jarles shuddered.as she gazed at him. She 
shuddered again as she glanced at old Jarles, the 
slumbering, gorged, old gluttonous serpent grand- 
sire, who might shake off his lethargy at any mo- 
ment, and hiss or strike at her, as his serpent grand- 
son was hissing and striking at her. 

Aspa Jarles was nota bad woman. In her youth 
she had been passionate, headstrong, wayward, but 
never vicious. Her mother had taught her to 
detest the man fate had made her father, and 
justly she detested him. She had erred in con- 
senting to a secret marriage with Alvick Ulster. 
She was desperate when she married Ross Chaff- 
ton. She did not err when she fled from him. She 





was forced to abandon the child of Sir Alvick to 
the care of another. She had right, justice and 

uity upon her side when she left the child of Ross 
Chaffton with his mother. She did right in flying 
from London, in repudiating a man who had so 
grossly deceived her. 

She desired to live virtuously and honourably. She 
was proud and just in heart and in mind. Sho 
had never sought the love of Lord Henry Mor- 
ton. She had erred grievously in accepting and in 
responding to that love, before confessing te him all 
her past life. She had continued seriously to err 
in keeping that past life a secret from her generous 
husband. 

But she was excusable. She feared that he would 
cease to Jove her, should she confess the dark and 
dubious past. She did not believe that her marriage 
with Alvick Ulster was legal. She did not imagine 
that he would ever desire to claim what he had so 
bitterly repudiated. She knew that she was not the 
legal wife. of Ross Chaffton. She firmly thought 
that he was dead. 

In marrying Henry Ascham, Lord Morton, she 
did not sin—she erred in not telling him of the 
past. 

But the penalties of an error are often as terrible 
as the punishment of a crime, and so she now found 
it. 

As she stated to her tyrants, she had told them 
much she might have concealed, in the flurry of her 
surprise, when they gathered around her in the 
lawyer’s office, in London. She was bewildered, 
terrified, stunned by the unexpected and fearfully 
sudden destruction of her life of quiet, domestic hap- 
piness. 

She was weak up to the moment when she asked 
Hassan Wharle, for the last time, not to drag her 
personally into the affair, for if that would but free 
her from their thrall, she would have continued to 
hide all from Lord Henry, and then returned to 
Morton Hall as she had left it, suddenly and with a 
plausible excuse for her absence. 

She argued in her own mind that it was not neces- 
sary for the success of their plot that she should 
appear, or be known to be alive, unless Sir Alvick 
brought the matter forward. 

It was not probable that he would do so, for he 
knew that he was guilty of the death of Lord Hay- 
ward, ‘and guilty men never court detection and 
conviction. 

She knew that Sir Alvick’s rage would lead him 
to seek terrible vengeance upon her should he find 
an opportunity to do so. He would not do it openly, 
he would not dare to seek revenge in that way. But he 
would secretly ruin her, and Lord Morton would, in 
horror and disgust, drive her and her two children 
from his presence, or at least send her from her 
beloved ones, disgraced, despised, unworthy of the 
name of wife or mother. 

She loved, she revered Lord Henry Morton; she 
idolized her children ; she was still in the prime of 
life, and of late years life had been full of happiness 
—the grim spectre of the past studiously hidden be- 
hind the curtains of the rose-golden present. 

It was hard, it was almost madness, to be forced to 
stoop from the high and pure name of Lady Constance 
Morton to be Aspa Jarles again, and an accomplice 
of villanous, unscrupulous wretches who mocked at 
her and exulted in her anguish. 

So she was still weak when she asked cruel Hassan 
Wharle, and for the last time, not to drag her into 
the slime and contamination of their daring, burgla- 
rious conspiracy. 

He refused with a scoff, a sneer, and Aspa Jarles, 
having a deep and unsuspected secret of her own in 
her heart, resolved that if she were destroyed, all the 
plots and cunning conspiracies of Jarles, Wharle, 
Clementia and Chaffton should rebound to their de- 
struction also. 

She knew by intuition that Hassan Wharle hated 
her, that he had been taught to do so by his evil- 
minded mother, her sister Clementia; that Amos 
Jarles detested her, although she was his child ; 
that Ross Chaffton hated her, because she had scorned 
him when she discovered his business; that they 
would take pleasure in destroying her happiness 
when they had accomplished their purposes. 

As for Hark Varly, she knew nothing of him, 
They had told her that Hark Varly scorned her name 
and memory, while he believed that she was his mo- 
ther. It was very probable that he would continue 
to do so, for it was a part of the plot that Hark Varly 
should not know that he was her son, and especially 
the son of the highwayman, Ross Chaffton. 

Hark Varly, though he was the son of Ross Chaff- 
ton, the grandson of Amos Jarles, the nephew of Cle- 
mentia, and the cousin of Hassan Wharle, was simply 
a tool, a blind accomplice of all of them. 

She knew the evil nature of the wicked four 
looked even farther than using Hark Varly’s pride 
and intellect to make him a marquis. When ho 
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should be once firmly established as Marquis of Gal- 
mount, lord and ‘peer of England, they would reveal 
to him the hollowness, the falseness of his claims, 
and force him to be their slave. 

Clementia hated Hark Varly, so did her son, 
Hassan Wharle. Old Jarles did not like him. Ross 
Chaffton was too base by nature to be capable of 
pure. paternal love. Amos Jarles and’ Clementia 
were working for the ultimate benefit of themselves 
and their pet, Hassan Wharlé, and he was working 
for nobody’s benefit except his own, 

Hassan Wharle would and.could regard his mother 
and his grandfather only as stepping-stones for, his 
avaricious, and unscrupulous ambition. He was 
merciless, and when Aspa Jarles could be of no more 
use to them, he meant to torture and ruin her, 

Aspa. Jarles, saw, all this venom lurking in his 
eyes as he thrust his long, lean, snake-like face out 
from his coils, and hissed at her those threatening 
words : 

“Lord Henry is on the seas, and when he does 
hear the truth, it will be when yoware of no use to 
us, my lady aunt!” 

“ There is no hope for me,” thought Aspa Jarles, 
as a thrill of horror passed through her heart. “ They 
mean to destroy my happiness. So be it; but since 
I cannot now prevent my shame and ruin, I will 
destroy all their schemes.” 

A tap at the door, and Mr. Wharle was there in an 
instant. 

“ Major Varly has left the manor-house,” said the 
servant, who had returned to obey, the command of 
Mr. Wharle. 

“Very well. You 
may depart.” 

The servant, glad to be dismissed, did not re- 
main to hear all the threats of Mr Wharle, and 
hurried away, wondering. what kind of a. man had 
been thus hospitably installed: as.an honoured guest 
in Ulster Manor. 

Mr. Wharle, after again locking the door, and eye- 
ing his snoring grandsire, turned towards Aspa Jarles, 
and said; 

“‘ My lady aunt, there is a bed, with plenty of cur- 
tains, too. Go to sleep, if you wish-——” 

“Am I to be kept guard over, even while I sleep, 
Hassan Wharle ?” 

“ Certainly, my lady. Haven't we kept close watch 
over you ever since you met us in London? Do you 
think the time has come for us, to say good-bye to 
you?. Oh,no! Not quite! Have patience. There 
is a bed, and you may sleep there, if you wish. The 
old gentleman is comfortable where he is, and 
as for me—bah! I. never sleep, eh? 1 want to 
look over a few documents, and perhaps write a 
little. I think I had better see Sir Alvick again be- 
fore morning. I am a little uneasy in mind about 
Miss Evaline and Lord Peter. You-will feel better 
if you sleep, my lady. You see I am solicitous for 
your comfort.” 

He was mocking at her, she well knew. but she 
made no retort, saying, as she moved towards the 
heavily-curtained bed : 

“T will take your advice. 
sleep.” 

“Oh, do! That's kind in you. Try not to dream 
of Morton Hall and the two noble little fellows there, 
Neddie and Harry, my darling little cousins, eh? 
Nor of Lord Henry on the seas, my lady. Oh, don’t. 
Dream of bright objects, angels, and all that sort 
of thing—dream of me.” 

So saying, Mr. Wharle coiled himself into a seat 
at a small table, made a serpent-like dart at the lamp, 
“snaked ” it over upon his table, produced a packet 
of papers, with tape coiled all around them like so 
many little red and scarlet vipers, drew forth an 
inkstand from his pocket, a: pen, and: kissing his 
spider-like fingers to his aunt, began to read and 
write voraciously. 

One might compare him to an enormous boa-con- 
strictor producing young serpents at every stroke of 
his pen—hungry, venomous serpents ready to coil 
and bite vigorously and suddenly. 

Aspa Jarles threw herself upon the bed, drew the 
heavy curtains closely, but she left one narrow open 
space, through which she vigilantly watched old 
Amos Jarles, as he snored and moved’ about in his 
chair, and Mr. Hassan Wharle, as. he wrote. and 
created legal vipers, prodaced from his venomous pen 
and brain. 


’ 


I do not need you at present. 


At least, I will try: to 


(To be continued) 


SSS 


A Ramway Train Stopped sy CATBRPILLARS. 
—We extract the following from the Opinione Na- 
tionale:—“ During the night of the 31st of May the 
goods train, No, 407 (of the Orleans Company), tra- 
velling from Vendéme, was suddenly stopped by 
caterpillars at the rising ground of post 49, and re- 
mained in distress at that spot daring one hour and 
eight minutes, and nothing but the arrival of the re- 





lief engine, telegraphed for: in all’ haste; enabled it 
to continue its route. It is not, it the first 
time that great difficulties in ‘have been 
experienced in the same place, and’from the same 
cause. The ca come out of a small copse 
planted near the road, and attach themselves to the 
rails to warm themselves. Each time a train passes 
the trains are literally-covered: On the 8ist’ May 
their, number was so considerable that it was: im- 
possible for the engine of train 407 to-advance ; ‘the 
wheels literally skated over all the crushed bodies.” 





FACETIZ. 


A PROPOSAL is being canvassed in Belgium. for 
placing a tax upon every bachelor of 35 years, of-age. 

An American has taken out a patent in France for 
a style of printing which. may be, read: in absolute 
darkness. * 

AT a harvest thanksgiving ~ festival; held at 
Wiimbledon, Surrey, the organist actually played the 
“Dead March in Saul” as a voluntary! 

“No, Biddy,” said Patrick to his wife, “you never 
catch any lies coming out of my mouth.”—* You may 
well say that,” replied Biddy; “they fly out so fast 
that nobody can catch ’em.” 

A. country clergyman, lately; told. the parish 
clerk that he should on that Sunday morning read 
the Prayer for Rain. The clerk looked. up. at the 
weather-cock, and deprecatingly said, “ The wind 
is still in the east.” 

A: Barpgr’s OPINION OF THE: BRiTtsm ASssoclA- 
TIoN.—The. Mayor of Norwich, at a meeting recently, 
stated that:a friend of his went into a barber's shop, 
and that worthy tradesman said: “I don’t think 
much of this British Association ; nine out: of ten 
don’t shave at all, and the others shave themselves.” 

JEKYLL AND. “OLD. SARUM.”” 

The word “Conservative,” it is.said, asthe modern 
equivalent to “Tory,” cannot. be traced: farther 
back than the year 1835.. We believe that. the term 
was first used by the late Mr. Joseph Jekyll in 1834, 
in an epigram made at a ball given at Hatfield House, 
at which Lord Grimston, the present.Earlof Veru- 
lam, im the course of a waltz, accidentally knocked 
down his hostess, the old Marchioness of Salisbury, 
when Jekyll uttered the following impromptu :— 

‘“Conservatives of Hatfield House 
Were surely ‘ Harum-skarum ;’ 
What could reforming Whigs do worse 
Than knocking down old Sarum ?” 
Her:ladyship liked the joke excessively, and always 
rejoiced in the sobriquet of “Old Sarum ” till*the day 
of her death. 


In an article on London clubs by, Walter. Thorn- 
bury,,we find the following. Speaking of White’s 
Club, he says—* The club has distinguished itself 
by several magnificent entertainments. On June 
20th, 1804, they gave a ball at Burleigh House to 
the Emperor. of Russia, the King of Prussia, and the 
other allied Sovereigns, at a. cost of 9,849/. 2s. 6d, 
Three weeks after this. the Princely club itivited the 
Duke of Wellington toa. dinner, which cost 2,480/. 
10s. 9d.” 

A LADY PATIENT AT AIX, 
A.correspondent at. Aix-les-Bains, Savoy, writes: 
“Let me describe the health-seeking proceedings 

of a patient at Aix for.one day. I will take. aJady. 
(By the way, you go there for rheumatism and gout, 
diseases of the skin, throat, indigestion—every de- 
scription of malady, as faras.I1.can make out by the 
‘Indicateur.’) Well, at. five o’clock in the, morning 
a servant knocks at the door; the lady is..already 
supposed to be in her morning robes. Two men put 
the patient into a sort of sedan chair, which isa seat 
surmounted by a canvas roof and screening curtains. 
The. lady finds herself suddenly shrouded in thie 
yellow and. red-striped' drapery, like, an. Eastern 
princess on her travels. You are taken off by, the 
Official porters downstairs, through the streets until 
you get to the watering establishment, a large build- 
ing most elaborately constructed for every conceiv- 
able description of bath, douche, and vapour applica- 
tion. Screened and hidden from the world in your 
palanquin, the careful porteurs place you in chamber, 
where appear two females in short blouses, with all 
the other parts of the form nude, and looking red: and. 
brown from the continual action of the water. The 
patient enters a second vaulted door, introduced by 
the douche women referred to, precisely in the, con- 
dition, as toilette, as your first. female parent, 
took her bath. Here the. lady is placed in her chair; 
above and about are mysterious pipes and receptacles 
for water, and ropes, and india-rubber tubes. with 
metal-piereed mouth ; syringes, queer-looking 
and on a shelf- some bottles: ren 
storatives. All these media for squirting keep up a 





peculiar conversation of their own—hissing, 
whistling, dribbliag ‘iman “a 
anxiéty-on the part of ‘the water to-be-let off. Ti. 
bathing’ women, ‘to the» ordérs of the 
the effete limb or too; whils, 
hot or Cold) or 
+4 of ‘the firions rain 
* ‘Wrapped’ up in 
and again put into the 
SAapilt pent maou 
nd* . ; 


organs: “enveloped 
soon cause the patient to perspire, and this is Certs, 
a remedy for rheumatic* affections such as 
origi in accident, and are not constitutional. The 
Nnr'les. ort faghatoalen caphulans tt APTS, ee 
er in a very fas le may be, and she 
oss down to: a breakfast off fish, flesh, fowl, and 
ruits at ten o'clock, meeting a hundred other fashion. 
able bathers, who have all'that morning been bathiys 


or steaming; or under-the pleasing sensation oj 
fieree injections from euky- tubes.” 


CavsB. For, ALARM.-A, ! of te 
being, suddenly, aitsckp@ hig Indiana, fired: diet 


mountain howitzer. without: removing it from the 
back.of the. mule that. 
which was that mule 


carrying it, the result of 
er went rolling down 

d men, who. fled in con- 
ibeing captured and 

2. “Me big Injin, not 

} set — white 
A at Injin. me 

don’t know what to do.” be 


GOOD FOR’ THE GANDER GOOD FOR THE GOosE 

An eight hour day man, in g: .the other even- 
ing for his supper, found his wife sitting in her bes, 
clothes, reading a volume of travels. 

“ How is this?”he exclaimed, “where’s my sup- 

? 

“T don’t know,” replied the wife; “TI began to get 
breakfast at.six o’clock this morning; and my eight 
hours ended at two p.m.” 

Cory of a,surgeon’s: certificate furnished in aid of 
a soldier's claim for bounty, and now on file-in the 
War De :—“ May, the, 101 her By cirtify on 
honor I—a praction phission. did waighton and 
treat! ——.Co-- a R Tattry. who died at home in 
J——county: who was on sick. furlow. with chronic 
disntary-——A _. pract. phison.”” Another. “ praction 
phission” certifies that a certain soldier died of “ in- 
formation on the brain,” another, that a) death was 
caused by “disease contracted-for:in the; service ;” 
and another, that the disease: of which: a soldier died 
was “ new money?” 

Bre Stune BY A-WaAsr:—A Neéweastle contem- 
porary publishes the following:—A‘féw days ago, 
whilst a choir of some note was performing at the 
opening out of ‘a Wesle: chapel in Wéardale, a 
somewhat singular incident occurred. One of the 
performers, a'Mr. Bee; was just'on the point of exe- 
cuting @ difficult passage on the cornet when 4 
hornet stung him on neck. Tie wasp thus 
stinging the Bee made Bee sharp, a harsh’ discord to 
the tune, which was of a ‘natural key: In the con- 
fusion the performer lost a number of notes without 
losing his note book’; and: though’ he never stirred 
from his post, he jumped over-a number of bars, and 
was only brought up to a fall stop at a double bar, 
at the end‘of “ Liverpool,” nor did"he loose any 
time. 


Tue “ Palace of Justice,” has. been handed about 
from.sita to.site. Who will. bet that.it is not at this 
hour about to; be. commenced on the, dwrong one?— 
Tomahawk. 

Txe.only really useful thing now near completion 
in the metropolis.is the Albert ‘Memorial! And yet 
people say that the voice.of | Public Opjnion is not a 
mighty one! Mighty? It bawls'splendidly in penny 
newspapersy but it + Moet to: nothing !—Toma- 
hawk. 

Goine> Por THE’ Odst or’ an’ Oip Sone !—So 
“Paris by, Moonlight” was for-80/., and yet 
this city by-day, has cost the French’ nation—who 
will say how many ‘millions?’ If Napoleon changes 
not his policy, we may perhaps find this same me- 
tropolis once more going’ forthe price of an old 
song—the price of the “ Marseillaise !”"— Tomahawk. 

MapaMB ALEXANDRINE Bris passed her examina- 
tion as Bachelor of Science at the Faculty of Sciences 
of Paris.a few days ago. Ah! if all . ladies. who 
usurp the Rights of Man would only remain “ bache- 
lors,” we would not grudge them their dignity It 
is only when she-marries that the Rights of Woman 
become wrong !—TZomahawk. 

Ro peony cong pao eee co _ 

A other 7 one. Henry. Herbert, a.. 1 
was brought before. Alderman Halen chargea. with 
stealing from the shop of Messrs. Hamilton and Co. 
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of Paternoster-row, two books, value 58s. Former 
convictions were proved ‘against the mer.. The 
books which he. was, accused of haying stolen were 
“two volames. of a-magisterial s: ” A useful 
work, one would think, for a gentleman liable to be 
often brought by his vocation into contact with the 
Bench.—. 4 

PARTRIDGES AND SPARROWSs.—Birds are scarce 
this year. Shooting:is very bad. A: battue is hardly 
to be thought of anywhere, except % bat-fowlers, 
whose sport is as good as. usual, and much. better 
than that of shooting, half-domesticated, game.— 


Punch. 
SUBTRACTION. 
Pat: “ Why, what's the matter wid ye, Andrew?” 
Andrew :.“ Beh! A’ye. had sic.a. fa’! Toom'le’d 
doon aff a ladder, mum, seeven or-eigh-ht feet !” 
Pat: “Be Jabers! That wasn’t far for ye to fall. 
Shure and you're six feet high yourself !”—.Punch. 


Box1aNA. AND RoeveEs.—The trates ex- 
hibit a laudable firmness- in dealing with prize- 
fighters. It is particularly to be hoped that they will 
enforce the law with, rigour, against. all those dis- 
honest small tradesmen who employ Light Weights. 
—Punch. 

THE LAW IN A SCOTCH MIST. 

Scotchmen not know. how to write plain English! 
Nonsense! Only see how clearly they express them- 
selves in the hundredth clause of their new Court of 
Session Act: 

“It shall no longer be competent to directa Brieve 
for the Cognition of a.Person alleged to. be incompos 
mentis prodigus et furi or of a Person alleged to 
be incompos mentis fatuus et naturaliter idiota, to the 
Judge Ordinary; and the Brieves of Furiosity and 
Idiotry hitherto in Use are Verieny, ey al and in 
lieu thereof it is enacted, that a, Brieve.from Chan- 
cery, written in the English Language, shall.be, di- 
rected to the Lord President. of the,Court of Session, 
directing him to inquire whether the Person sought 
to be cognosced is, ig who is his nearest Agnate, 
and whether such.A; is of lawful Age; and 
such Person shall be deemed insane, if he be furious 
or fatuous or —— +d bres — D pasinnnr pomp of 
Mind as to render him C) naging his 
Affairs ; and such Brieves shall be pains para the 
Persons sought to be. cognosced, on Inducies of Fonr- 
teen Days.” 

They, who think: the Scotch: Reform Bill ought to 
have included a clause for the reform of Scottish 
legal phraseology, may see from the above how 
= such a measure would haye virtually been. 
—Punch. 


A CosMopoLiTaN: Ipga.—The Extradition Com- 
mittee have just: published their Report. They re- 
commend that, on stipulated conditions, the. extra- 
dition of criminals should be facilitated. It is well 
that we and foreigners should agree to give up each 
other’s rogues, but how much better it: would be if 
we could also get our foreign friends to give up 
their rogueries !— Punch. 


THE RIGHT SORT OF LITTLE WIFE. 

Rosa (dear George is coming down dy the “‘ Husband's 
boat” in time for tea): “ I want somenice prawns.” 

Margate Fishmonger:: “‘ Ain’t got no.prawns, mum. 
Can let you ’ave'some fust-rate winkles.” 

(Ah! She thinks for a moment of Brighton, and 
pa’s house on the Steyne, before she married.on 300J. 
‘year, and then trips. cheerfully back: with.» bag of 
the humblest mollusks.) Punch. 

AHicu Arrarr or Honovr.—The French code 
of honour obliges any gentleman insulted by another 
to challenge him, and allows that other the choice of 
weapons. It should also allow him the choice. of 
place. Then a funambulist, though Jess skilled than 
M. Blondin, would be enabled to assassinate anybody 
he pleased, by extortifig a Challenge from him, and 
po obliging him, to fight upon, the. tight-rope.— 


THE HAIR AND A FEW FAIR FRIENDS. __ 
We wonder if young gentlemen now ever. ask 

young ladies for a lock of their hair. One would 

lancy men of sense would think twice ere they did 

~ after laying to their hearts such intelligence as 
18; 


“Long hair now costs as much as 110f. a pound; 
short hair ranges between 18f. and 35f. One of the 
principal dealers in human tresses occupies a house 
tive storeys high entirely to himself, and last year 
he did business to the extent of 1,233,000f. ‘The 
capillary razzias executed among the peasantry no 
longer suffice to meet, the enormous demand. The 
air of dead persons, cut off the corpses in the 
hospitals, is a great help, but still insufficient.” 

Fancy begging for a love-lock, and being probably 
Evento’ With some hair cut ina hospital, and pur- 
chased by pound-weight! And faney-women fancy- 
og that a Inmp of purchased hair-in any way can 





add to their capillary attractions! Venus Calva, 
the bald Venus, was worshipped in old. Rome, and 
we should, not wonder much if, baldness be ere long 
regarded as.a beauty. A man of any sense would 
surely much prefer to marry a woman without hair 
than one who wore a chignon transplanted froma 
hospital. Instead of being attracted. by copious 
hirsuteness, a man will find that. “beauty draws him 
with a single hair;” or he at any rate will think that 
the fewer hairs a lady has upon her head, the greater 
chance there is that she is ba, See belongs to 
her by nature, not by. purchase. 


THE CAPITAL. PUNISHMENT QUESTION.—When a 
convicted murderer is described by the papers as 
having arrived at a pro “frame” of mind, may 
that be taken to be “ g(u)ilt ?”—Fiu. 


A Liye Wort Fortowtne.—Should Sir Samuel 
Baker, John Stuart Mill, and John Bright meet in the 
Reformed Parliament, what. a capital illustration it 
would be of a “guide, philosopher, and friend.”— 
Fun. 

PuTTInc THE SADDLE ON THE WRoNG Horse. 
—Cabby has many. wrongs that want righting, but 
the late strike was.a sad mistake ;—take our word for 
it—plying for hire ia in every sense better than play- 
ing for ire, inflicting a vast amount of discomfort on 
cabby’s best friend—the public.—Fun. 





“ BO-PEEP.” 

It was October—and into our home, one morn, 
Came a quaint little rogue, “all shaven and-shorn,” 
As fanny an elf as ever was born! 


With a puckered face and dot of a.nose, 
And such wee little curled-up tips of toes, 
And blushing all over red as a rose. 


For never a bit of raiment brought he ; 
But, as Fate would have it, a drawer had we 
Piled full of wee clothes as a.drawer could be. 


So we daintily dressed the sprite and fed— 
‘Tenderly hushed him and laid him in bed, 
And wond’ringly watched o’er the tiny head. 


And, when he awoke from.his blossom-like sleep, 
He’d so won our hearts we concluded to keep 
The dear little fellow, and called him “ Bo-peep !” 


For he brought with him glimpses of Eden most 


air; 
And sweet blessings like perfumes pervaded the air, 
Upwafting our thoughts from the labour and care. 


And daily in stature and beauty he grew, 
Renewing his freshness each morn with the dew, 
Till earth, in his being, seemed. created new, 


And, now that he’s been with us three years or 
more, 

We wonder howe’er we existed before 

He came, shat October morning, and knocked at our 
door! 


As, down through, the daisies, he trips at my side, 
Aud holds up the blossoms with dimples of pride, 
I shudder lest ill should my darling betide. 


My heart, in its fulness of passion and love, 

Goes yearningly out to the Father above, 

And prays Him, froin evil, to shelter my dove! 
G, 2; 





GEMS. 


Tuer Heart's Srconp Sprine.— Our affections 
for our children and grand-children garland the 
heart with the buds and blossoms of a second spring ; 
they are the holy band whose miraculous, touch can 
bid the thorn of mortality break forth into flowers 
even in the winter of our days. 


Ir one train of thinking be. more desirable than 
another, it is that which regards the phenomena of 
nature with a constant reference to a supreme inte]- 
ligent Author. To have made this the ruling, the 
habitual sentiment of our minds, is to have laid the 
foundation of everything that is. religious, The 
world from thenceforth , eset a temple, and life 
itself one continued act of adoration. 


ConszQuenczs OF Error.—Take care what thou 
sowest, as if thou wert taking care for eternity. That 
sowing, of which the scripture speaketh, what is it? 
Yesterday, perhaps, some evil temptation came 
upon you—the opportunity of unrighteous gain, or 
of unhallowed indulgence, came, either in the sphere 
of business, or of pleasure, of society, or of solitude. 
If you yielded to it, then and there did you plant a 
seed of bitterness and sorrow. To-morrow, it ma 
be, will threaten discovery; and agitated, alarm 
you will cover the sin, and bury it deeper, in false- 
hood and hypocrisy. In the hiding bosom, in the 





fruitful soil of kindred vices, that sin dies not, but 
thrives and grows; and other, and still other germs 








of evil gather around the accursed root, till from 
that single seed of corruption there springs up in the 
soul all that is horrible in habitual lying, knavery, 
or vice. The evil may be done, alas! in a moment 
—in one fatal moment; but conscience never dies; 
memory never sleeps; guilt never can become inno- 
cence ; and remorse can never, never whisper peace. 





STATISTICS. 





Tue ConsuMPTION OF SpiRits.—In the first half 
of the year 1868 the quantity of home-made spirits 
returned for consumption in the United Kingdom as 
beverage amounted to 9,571,842 gallons, a decrease 
of 605,315 gallons compared with the quantity in the 
first half of 1867. In England the quantity was 
5,317,574 gallons, a decrease of 42,425 gallons ; in 
Scotland, 2,048,640 gallons,a decrease of 217,135 
gallons; in Ireland, 2,205,628 gallons, a-decrease of 
345,755 gallons. Inthe same half-year, in addition 
to these 9,571,842 gallons of home-made spirits, 
1,454,198 proof gallons of foreign brandy were en- 
tered for home consumption, an increase of 4,111 
gallons over the corresponding period of 1867; and 
1,896,168 proof gallons of foreign rum, a decrease of 
216,614 gallons. 

Deap Lerrers.—In 1866, the number of returned 
letters in the United Kingdom was 3,602,995, and 
in 1867 it was 3,618,888. Of the latter number, 
2,943,119 were returned to the writers, 138,759 re- 
issued to corrected addresses, 140,784 returned un- 
opened to foreign countries, and 396,226 destroyed 
or kept at the Post Office. It is found that the 
inerease in the number of returned letters is chiefly 
attributable to the incorrect manner in which cir- 
culars are addressed. It is the practice of persons 
who issue circulars in large numbers, to copy the 
names of persons to whom they are sent from direc- 
tories, and in q of, the s changes 
of abode that take place every year, in London 
especially, the information so obtained is by no means 
reliable, and hence the large numbers that fail to 
reach the addresses. Of the number of returned 
letters which cannot be satisfactorily disposed of, the 
great bulk consists of circulars and letters of appa- 
rently little value, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


On the 26th October, 1814, Mr. George Peabody 
was worth only 200 dollars of personal property. 

Tue Eart or NorMANtToN.—This eccentric 
nobleman had his: coffin made twenty-six years 
ago. The inscription plate only required to be filled 
up with the time of death. The coffin was. of fine 
English oak, French polished, and ornamented with 
gilt nails. The plate bore the following inscription : 
—‘* Welbore. Ellis, Earl of Normanton, born 12th 
November, 1778; died 26th of August, 1868.” 

Lance Ontons.—Fifeshire is noted for the ad- 
vancement its inhabitants have made in horticul- 
tural pursuits, and amongst them no little rivalry 
exists. Myr. John Gourly, Kinghorn, has grown six 
onions that weigh 3} lb., and he has challenged the 
horticulturists of Markinch to match them. Mr. 
Edward Hill, Markinch, member of the Markinch 
Cottage Gardening Society, has many that can bear 
favourable comparison with those of Mr. Gourlay. 
He has weighed six, and they stand 44 lb. 

PECULIARITIES OF THE SEASON IN FRANCE.—The 
excessive heat and dryness of the summer caused 
the trees to assume an autumnal garb in the month 
of July, and in many cases to be denuded of leaves ; 
the larger trees remain leafless, but the. younger, and 
particularly the limes, have been, in many places, 
covered with new leaves since the heavy falls of 
rain, which arrived at. the beginning of August. 
Another proof of the exceptional character of the 
weather lies,in the early period. of the commence- 
ment of the vintage; many of the proprietors of the 
neighbourhood of Nimes began to get their grapes in 
a fortnight before the usual time even for early sea- 
sons, 

Game CERTIFICATES.—The Commissioners of the 
Inland Revenue have issued notices to sportsmen 
killing game in the present season witbout a license, 
that the full penalty of 201, and a surcharge of duty, 
will be enforced against all persons so detected. The 
reduced charges fora game certificate is now 3/. for 
the whole season, 2/. till the 31st October, and 21. if 
only from and after the Ist November. A game cer- 
tificate does not exempt sportsmen from the law of 
trespass, or authorize killing game other than within 
the periods. prescribed by law. Partridge shooting 
legally commences September Ist, and terminates 
February 1st. Hares and rabbits may be killed at 
any time of the year by qualified persons. Wood- 
cocks and landrails are game. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 


O. 0. O.—Address the United States Consul, London, E.C. 

D. L.—You can legally only claim one week's notice, or in 
default thereof a week's salary. 

Axnte B.—The coins you name have no other value, ex- 
cept their weight in silver. 

A Moruer.—You may have a child christened in any 
name, in any church or chapel you may choose. 

ConraD.—The meaning of the French phrase, J! n'a ni 
douche ni éperon, is, “* He has neither wit nor courage.” 

W. M. P.—With industry aud application you would 
most likely do well. 

Postry.—* Lines,” 
possess some merit, but not 

are therefore declined with thanks. 

Etss.—A soul conversant with virtue resembles a foun- 
tain; for it is clear, gentle, sweet, rich, harmless, and inno- 
cent. 

Pavut.—Douglas Jerrold, the humorist, was born in 1808, 
and died in 1857. His life was written by his son Blanchard 
Jerrold in 1859. 

Grecory.— Benjamin West, the historical painter, was 
bora in 1738, and died in 1820. His life was written by John 
Galt 

H. G.—Nothing can be great which is not right; nothing 
which reason condemns can be suitable to the dignity of the 
buman mind. 

Svusay.—Mental pleasures never cloy; unlike those of the 
body, they are increased by repetition, approved by reflec- 
tion, and strengthened by enjoyment. 

Mary.—In the language of flowers, the oak means hospi- 
tality, the oak leaf, bravery; andanoak wreath, the reward 
of bravery. 

Gnorce.—The Latin or Latinised names of foreign coun- 
tries are almost always to be pronounced with the English 
sounds of the letters, attending to the quantity of the syila- 
bles on which the accentuation depends. 

Axy.—Croton oil will entirely cure bronchitis; one drop 
daily rubbed over the surface of the throat, produces a 
powerful eruption of the skin, which, as it progresses, re- 
stores the voice to its full tone and vigour. 

Eva.—Sonnet is a poem in fourteen lines, the rhymes 
being adjusted by rules. The most celebrated sonnets were 
written by Petrarch (said to be the inventor), Shakspeare, 
Milton, and Wordsworth. 

W. Laxs.—No person under twenty-four years of age can 
be ordained priest of the Established Church of England, 
anu no person under twenty-three can be a deacon, unless 
by special privilege of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Ricuarv.—The Elzevirs were a celebrated family of 
printers, in Holland, whose reputation is based on pocket 
editions of the classics, beautifully and correctly printed, in 
the 16th and 17th centuries. ‘heir first book is dated in the 
year 1683. 

Wa .ter.—Retail wine licences are not to be granted for 
any refreshment-house under the rent and value of 10/. per 
year, and if in a city, borough, town, or place, containing a 
population exceeding 10,000, the house must not be under 
the rentof 20. 

F. G.—Court Baron is an ancient court which every lord 
of a manor may hold by prescription in some part of the 
manor; it is supposed to have originated with the nobility. 
Duties, heriots, and customs are received in it, and estates 
and surrenders are passed. 

Wu. Mac.—To make a dark mahogany colour for 
wood, boil 4 lb. of madder, and 2 oz of logwood chips in a 
gallon of water, and brush well over while warm; when dry, 
go over the whole with pearlash solution, 2 drachms to the 
quart. 

R. G.—Franchise, in Law, is defined as “a royal privilege, 
ora branch of the Queen's prerogative subsisting in the 
hands of a subject.” As applied to Parliament the term 
means the right to vote at au election for a Member of Par- 
liament. 

M. M.—In Scotland, the last three days in Mareh are 
called “borrowing days,” on account of their being 
generally attended with stormy weather, which induces 
people to say that they would like to borrow three days 
trom April in exchange for three days in March. 

CuarLotrs.—To shake off troubles, endeavour to do good 
to someone else, go and visit the poor, inquire into their 
wants and administer unto them ; seek out the desolate and 
oppressed, and tell them of the consolation to be found in 
religion ; it is the best medicine for a heavy heart. 

Mase.t.—It may not always be an easy matter to speak or 
act kindly; for, while there are some persons who are 
naturally amiable and kind, there are others who are na- 


by Belle G., and ‘‘ Hope On,” by M. Fe 
ficient for our col 











turally petulant; and while to the one class it is easy to be 

ba to the other “agen teed cecaatine Ate oun 

e's crosses, perplexit d strugglings, ten - 

cult to assume a cheerful tone, but forthe sake of other toil- 

ae ee ae speak kindly and en- 
bin wef ama Fie ge yin toil 


mth tirel: en rhe Th wee ral 
may, pe ps, on La on world generally 
is cold, heartless, scornful, and selfish; therefore, for the 
sake of others, we should use a kind word, and a kind 
deed, when we can. 

Noxtoy.—The Meteorological Society was established in 
1850 for the encouragement and promotion of ggg 
cal science; every person desirous of admission must 
recommended by at least three members. There is no ad- 
mission fee. 

J. 8.—Velocipedes are vehicles of German construction ; 
they first appeared in England in 1818, and obtained the name 
from being impelled by the feet with great celerity, the 
mover of the vehiele, sitting astride upon it as upon a rock- 
ing-horse; though at first a very fashionable amusement, 
they have fallen into disuse. 

Srexcer.—Deodand (“to be given to God”) formerly 
meant that anything, such as a horse, carriage, &., which 
had caused the death of a haman being, became forfeit to 
the sovereign or lord of the manor, and was to be sold for 
Fis sa of the poor. The forfeiture was abolished in 

184 

Nucent.—Acquittance roll, is a list eo the names 
of the men of troop or company of « regiment, show- 
ing the debts and credits, with the signature of each man, 
and a certificate by the captain or officer commanding it. 
‘This roll is rendered every month to the officer comman 
the regiment. 

Montacu.—The Duumviri were two Roman patricians 
appointed by Tarquin the Proud, to take care of the books 
of the Sibyls, which were to contain the fate of the 
Roman Empire. The books were placed in the Capitol, and 
secured in a chest underthe ground; thenuamber of keepers 
was iner to ten, the Decemviri; afterwards to Gtteen ; 
the added five were called quingue viri, 

J. Lroxs.—Heir-looms are personal goods, which Bx 
special custom to the heir-at-law of the real estate. me- 
times family portraits are heir-looms, and when so, the 
person entitle to the personal estate cannot claim them; 
they descend to the heir-at-law or person entitled to the 
real estate. Heir-looms vest absolutely in the first tenant 
in tail upon his birth, unless forbidden by will. 


HOPE IS A BONDSMAN—DESPAIR IS FREE! 


You are a slave, my dear, 
Bound hard with a heavy chain, 
Forged of a thousand subtle links 
Of doubt, and fear, and pain. 


Free as the wind am I, 
Free, as the birds of the air, 
My liberty knows no limit, 
My freedom is called despair. E D.C. 


Martimy.—The term “enamelling,” in its widest signif- 
cation, is applied to the art-of ornmamenting any substance 
with a vitreous material, which is made to adhere to its sur- 
face by heat; itis, however, more usual to restrict the term 
“enamel” to metal work ornamented iu this manner, the 
one requisite being that the virtreous material shall have 
been fixed in its place by fasion. 

Mortmer.—It behoves us ever to bear in mind, that while 
actions are always to be judged by the immutable standard 

of right and wrong, the judgment which we pass upon men 
must be qualified by considerations of age, country, situa- 
tions, and other incidental circumstances; it will then be 
found that he who is most charitable in his judgment, is 
generally the least unjust. 

A. G.—Metempsychosis was a doctrine attributed to 
Pythagoras, 528 B.c., meaning the transmigration of the 
soul from one body to another; it is also ascribed to the 
Egyptians, who would eat no animal food, lest they should 
devour the body into which the soul of adeceased friend had 
passed ; they had “a anidea that so long as the body of 
the deceased was kept entire, —— soul would not transmigrate, 
and therefore embalmed the d 

Srannope.—The first stone of tie new Palace of Westmin- 
ster was laid in 1840. The architect was Sir Charles Barry, 
R.A. The style is Tudor Gothic, with foreign treatment of 
roof and towers. The material of the exterior is maguesian 
limestone, brought from Austone, in Yorkshire; the in- 
terior is of Caen stone, and the river terrace of Aberdeen 
granite. The palace occupies au area of eight acres, and has 
500 rooms of various kinds, 

Hypr,—The Sorbonne was a@ society of ecclesiastics in 
Paris, founded by Robert de Sorbon, in 1262, The members 
lived _in common, Fas devoted themselves to study and 
er ey t = 
for ew their j d t being freq: ly appealed to, 
from the 14th to the 17th centuries. Tne influence of the 
— was declining when the society was broken up in 

789. 

Luxs.—In the Audit Office there are three commissioners, 
whose salaries vary from 1,000. to 1,200/.; the secretary 
receives from 8001. to 1,000/.; inspectors, 520/. to 700i; 
senior examiners, 315/. to 500/.; junior examiners, 90. to 
3001. The examination consists of writing from dictation, 
arithmetic (including vulgar and decimal fractions), English 
composition, précis; the tirst three books of Euclid, geo- 
graphy, translation from Latin prose, translation from 
French, Italian, or German. 

Morcan Manwarina. 1.—Special licences are dispensations 
from the ordinary rule, under which marriages cau only 
take gee canonically in the parish church, or other places 
duly licensed for that purpose; they can only be obtained 
from the Metropolitan or Archbishop of the province, and 
often with no small difficulty, not being readily granted; 
when obtained, the cost is about 507. 2. The fee toa clergy- 
man is according to the rank and fortune of the bridegroom. 
The clerk expects 5s. 

Marx.—Triaity House, London, was somnded a A Sir 
Thomas Spert, 1512, as an “ tion fo 
It was incorporated in 1514, ~ Tb tmopeportnea in fear aod 
1685. The present Trinity House was erected in 1795. 











Trinity Houses were founded at Deptford, Huil, and New- 
instituted and incor-. 


castle; these three societies were 
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T. J., nineteen, a working man, dark. 
Misyre STaNiey, seventeen, dark brown huir, gray eyes; 


a sailor pref 

E. J., nineteen, medium ht, and of a loving disposi- 
tion, Respondent must Somdinee dark, 

P. P., nineteen, fair, tho Respon- 
dent must be about Drpene! a preferred. Hand- 
writing requires great power 

er ttotonae, a Garin ote) slightly embon- 
a anda oes temper. 


"Manta, ten -aix, 0 serven gongeoncgl di 
nates pespantond utes De gied tiunpened andl a tome 


R C. W., twenty-eight, an officer, income 3002 Respon- 
dent must be a lady, well educated, and with an income, 
about nineteen or twenty. 

— Ross, eighteen, fair, blue eyes, medium height, 

domesticated, affectionate, and eyras makes 
ones 2. ‘Respondent must be tall and dark ; @ trad 
preferred or an engineer. 

Ross, Luy, and Murxre.—“ Rose,” nineteen, fair, domes- 
ticated. ——— must be a sailor, if dark, preferred. 
* Lily,” weer fair, medium height; a tradesman pre- 
ferred. “Minnie,” seventeen, dark, and affectionate; s 
sailor preferred. 

Zor and Eva.—“ Zoe,” fair, rather pretty, fond of home, 
and amiable, t must be tall, dark, of good 
family, and not under twenty-one. “Eva,” lively, 
hair and eyes, good looking, and domesticated. 
dent must be dark, good tempered, and handsome. Colour 
of hair light brown. 

J. W. B. and J. S.—“J. W.B.,” twenty, tall, dark, hand- 
some, black hair, and blue eyes, with excellent prospects, 
being an only son. Respondent ae be about twenty, well 
ed and domesticated. “J. S.,” twenty, medium 
height, fair, handsome, brown hair ik eyes. Respondent 
must be about twenty, fair, well educated, respectably cou- 
nected, and understand household management. 

Communications Recsivep: 

Wri1am is responded to gare Bo mend thirty-six, dark 
hair and eyes, domesticated, and 

Cuartey O' Matter 7 oe oo Melville” tall, dark, aud 
handsome, with a good inco: 

G, P. by “Annie B.,” thirty-nine, ® widow with te? 


children. 
Sr. Ives by—“ K. M.,” yn es dark, medium heigit, 
good ng tg Nr would make a good wife. 

Maup by—“ W. W. York,” a widower, thirty-one, 
medium height, black hair, and dark eyes, affectionate, 
steady, fond of home, and in easy circumstances. 

VioLet by—“*The Captain;” and—“A. B. D.," twenty- 
four, clerk in @ public office. 

Te by—“A. BR. E.,” minstess, snating $0.0 week, 5% 
8 in., dark hair and eyes, and oh eer 
Harxy by—* Lily Vaughan, with es an income of 500!. 





ep LXV., ror Ocrozer, Is now Reapy. Price 6d. 
1 Ready, Vou. X. of Taz Loxpon Reaver Price 


powa the Titte and Iyvex to Vor. xX. Price Oxe Press. 


N.B.—Correspoxvents must Appress traein Lerrers 10 
THE Korrox or “Lite Lonvon Reaper,” 334, Strand, W.C. 

tt We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manuscripts. 
As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors should retsia 
copies. 


London: Printed and Published for the Proprietor, at 334, 
Strand, by J. Wazsox. 








